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In the land of the Aztecs, 
it’s “Tome Coca-Cola. 
Bien helada” 





Which means, of course, ‘‘ Drink Coca-Cola. Ice cold.’’ 
In Mexico, as throughout the world, Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment . . . welcome refreshment. 
It brings a touch of the U.S. A. to good neighbors everywhere, 


just as it brings a friendly moment to Americans who work refreshed and play refreshed right here at home, 


Copyright 1949, The Coca-Cola Company 
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* We have on display in our Showrooms equipment for a complete Homemaking 
Department. 


* The most recent addition being a complete Unit Kitchen Installation. (shown above) 


* May we expect a visit from you soon to see Living Room, Dining Room and 
Bedroom Furniture as well as the Unit Kitchen. 


* We are in a position to supply this Equipment and render any service you might 
desire. 


* We welcome your visits and inquiries. 


VARIOUS TYPES oF 


CLASSROOM SEATING IN our WAREHOUSE 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


PRICED To sUIT YOUR 


PARTICULAR BUDGET 


Call or Visit Us for Prompt Service. 


Hlowers School Cquipment Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Wonderful Weathervane 


2 duachie 


The suit that lives busily the year 





round! Tailored of crisp Celanese 
rayon, it is unlined for comfort in 
summer, to eliminate bulk under 
coats in winter. White, beige, 
grey, aqua, pink. Junior sizes 9 
to 15, Fourth Floor. Misses sizes 
10 to 20, Third Floor. Mail orders 
promptly filled. $25 
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Yes—we mean just that! The freight- 
hauling job the railroads are doing these 
days is equivalent to moving more than 
a million tons of freight a mile every 
minute of the day and night. 

Moving this mountainous load every 
minute calls for the most efficient pos- 
sible use of cars and locomotives—and 
the railroads are using them today so 
efficiently that the average train turns 
out transportation service equivalent to 
moving 18,212 tons of freight a mile 
every hour. That’s nearly two and one- 
half times as much as the average train 
did just after the first World War. 





Just a minute... 
while we move a mountain! 









A lot of things helped bring about this 
great gain in efficiency. Among them 
are continued and expanding research 
in better transportation tools and 
methods—and huge investment in pro- 
viding the better facilities necessary to 
do an ever better job. This investment 
has averaged, over the past quarter of 
a century, more than $500,000,000 a 
year. And in 1948 it was well above one 
billion dollars. 

For the future, the railroads plan to 
keep on investing in new cars and en- 
gines, better shops and signals, better 
tracks and terminals, and all the other 
things that mean better service to the 
public. 

The only way railroads can get the 
money to pay for these improvements is 






through their earnings. To keep abreast 
of the needs of the nation they must 
make earnings which are in line with 
today’s expenses and today’s costs. That 
would be your best insurance that the 
American people and American business 
will continue to have the most efficient, 
most economical, most dependable rail 
transportation in the world. 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great 
musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Some Coal Mines are only “Skin-Deep”’ 





























Not all coal, as you may have thought, is 
locked deep in the heart of the earth. In- 
deed, some lies very close to the surface. To 
remove all this near-surface coal for man’s 
use, the progressive mining industry em- 
ploys giant shovels like the one shown here, 
to strip surface earth and rock and uncover 
coal for smaller shovels to work. By this 
method as many as 135,000,000 tons of 
needed coal have been added to the 
485,000,000 tons of coal mined under- 
ground in the United States in a single year. 


Before the big electric shovel goes to work, 
drill crews, shown below, left, drill horizon- 
tally for 60 to 90 feet under “over-burden” 
rock and soil. Skillfully placed explosives 
blast it into a loose mass the shovel can 
handle in 30-cubic-yard “bites.” 


Revegetation of surface-mined land like 
that shown below, right, can be accom- 
plished in several ways, but one most com- 
monly used by mine operators is to plant 
banks with trees and grasses especially 
adapted to the soils. Recreational areas, 
grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 
developing in many surface coal fields. 


Have you and your classes had the satisfaction of 
learning all the surprising facts about coal? There’ve 
been vast changes in mines and mining, and we've 
prepared an interesting booklet, Pertinent Facts 
About Coal, to help classes learn about them. Simply 
mail the coupon for your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincton 5, D. C. 











Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. V 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me___ free copies of 

PERTINENT Facts AsBout COAL. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 

Street 
City. Zone 
Name of School. 








State. 











BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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and all of them made possible through profits! 


IN THE: LAST EIGHT YEARS, 
International Harvester has 
increased the number of its 
employes in the United States 
from 60,000 to 90,000. 


This means that 30,000 new 
jobs have been created — good 
jobs at good pay for junior 
executives, engineers, drafts- 
men, technicians, among many 
others. And every one of these 
jobs carries with it plenty of 
chance for advancement. 


This great progress in job- 
making has been made possible 
by the profits which over the 
last 20 years the company has 
plowed back into the business. 
That is why we like to say 
PROFITS MEAN PROGRESS for 


everyone. 


For example: 


During the eight year period 
in which our force was in- 
creased from 60,000 to 90,000 
employes, the average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our 
non-salaried factory employes 
have increased 92.6 per cent. 


Customers have benefited 
from the fact that our margin 
of profit on sales today is two- 
fifths less than in 1941. 


And our stockholders have 
had a fair return on the sav- 
ings they have invested in our 
company. Dividends on com- 
mon stock this year are 4.65% 
on the book value, as compared 
with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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In 1948, the company had 
profits, after taxes, of 4.7 cents 
from each dollar of sales. 


We know it is our continuing 
ability to earn a reasonable 
profit that has made it possible 
for International Harvester in 
the past year to serve more peo- 
ple—customers, employes and 
stockholders—in greater mea- 
sure than ever before. Profits 


mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to con- 
tinue to make a reasonable 
profit with each succeeding 
year in the future—to keep 
right on creating more and 
more jobs at good pay for 
young men entering industry, 
just as we have done in the past. 
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COLORADO 


Here’s the modern, carefree way to take 
that 1949 Vacation. The coupon below will 


ad arn bring you complete data on the 
es et ee Continental Trailways Tour of your 
yheaeres pt F ist 2 > 

“. 


{ 
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choice ... “Thrift - Tailored” to 
your individual pleasure and 


budget. Mail it today! 


CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Tour Department 
Continental Trailways 
315 Continental Ave. 
Dallas 2, Texas 
Gentlemen: 
I'm interested in a Vacation Trip from 


aiectigsidlindatiuens 








Town ~~ State Town State 
( Please plan my trip to include Hotels, Sight Seeing 
Trips, etc. 
(D Just quote the fare and prepare suggested itinerary 
for me. 


OZARKS 
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Adopted for Optional Basal Use in Virginia 





The American Life Histories 


A Complete Series, Grades 5-7 


Here is your opportunity to make history as real and 
live as any present day event. In the skillful hands 
of Merlin Ames and Odille Ousley, our nation’s bril- 
liant past becomes a dramatic and stimulating story. 
Then, too, these texts are so easy to read that even your 
poorer students read them with interest and under- 
standing. Let these books thrill your pupils with 
the great American story. 














THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ousley, Ames, and Staples 
My Country, Grade 5 


AMERICA, Heir oF YESTERDAY, Grade 6 
My America, Grade 7 










WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Represented in Virginia by 
J. W. BLanp, Alberta Juuian A. Kean, Richmond 















Szlent 
Partner 


Silent, except when there’s 
household planning or shop- 
ping to be done. Then it helps 
lighten the task of running a 
busy home. 


Silent, until a friend or neigh- 
bor calls for a pleasant chat. 
Then it brings a welcome break 
in the routine of the day. 





Silent, except for those times 
when loved ones call from far- 
away places. Then it brings 
warm, eager voices winging 
across the miles. 


Silent, but always ready to serve 
in time of emergency. When 
someone’s ill, when fire breaks 
out, whenever seconds really 
count—then it’s good to know 
that help is at your finger tips. 

























In a hundred different ways, the telephone is your partner 
in the home. Few things give so much pleasure and protection 
. . so much comfort and convenience... at so little cost. 








= GROWING IN VALUE—YEAR AFTER YEAR 






The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 
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Education In Review 


L. week, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education met in St. Louis, while a 
regional conference of the American Association of 
School Administrators, with four thousand in at- 
tendance, met in San Francisco. 


All of the major concerns of the American public 
school were brought into review: the teacher, the 
pupil, the public, school buildings and equipment, 
and the curriculum. 


Both groups were in agreement that the greatest 
problem facing American education today is that of 
the teacher shortage, particularly in the elementary 
grades. To get more young people into teaching, 
both groups agreed that it would be necessary (1) to 
increase salaries, (2) to raise the prestige of teaching, 
and (3) to enlist the support of non-educational 
groups. 


Teacher Recruitment 


At St. Louis: Dr. Walter E. Hager, president of 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C., and 
head of the Association, stated that, during the next 
ten years, the United States will need an additional 
1,000,000 teachers, at the rate of 100,000 per year. 
He held that 500,000 were needed right now to re- 
place emergency personnel and those who are inade- 
quately prepared. ‘“The biggest job our organiza- 
tion can undertake’, Dr. Hager declared, ‘‘is to get 


more teachers into the elementary and secondary > 


schools.’’ Dr. Henry H. Hill, president of Peabody 
Teachers College, Nashville, Tennessee, declared that 
more teachers could be attracted to the profession if 
salaries were increased. He stated that in his belief, 
the action of the State of Tennessee in raising the 
minimum salary for beginning teachers to $2,000, 
would do much to relieve the shortage in that State. 
The question of prestige was discussed by Dr. Sam- 
uel Marble, president of Wilmington College, Ohio, 
and Dr. George W. Diemer, president of. the Cen- 
tral Missouri State College. Said Dr. Marble, ‘“The 
general public must appreciate the need for better 
teachers, and be willing to pay higher salaries and 
provide adequate supplies and equipment.” ‘“Un- 
fortunately, the average citizen doesn’t consider teach- 
ing a good profession for his son or daughter’’, Dr. 
Diemer observed. ‘“Too many people would rather 
have their children go to a university or liberal arts 
college than a teacher-training institution. We must 
replace that attitude with one that places teacher 
education on a higher plane than it is today’’, he 
declared. 
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As a result of their deliberations, the teachers’ 
college presidents voted to carry on a campaign, both 
locally and nationally, to stress the importance of 
teaching as a career. As chairman of the resolutions 
committee, Dr. Diemer said that the recruitment 
program would be carried into every part of the na- 
tion. It is necessary, he added, that non-educational 
groups, such as parents organizations, civic groups, 
and labor and industry join in the recruitment cam- 


paign. 


“Plain Dollars and Cents” 


At San Francisco: Dr. Willard Goslin, superin- 
tendent of schools in Pasadena, California, and presi- 
dent of the Association, concluded that the teacher 
crisis was a matter of ‘‘plain dollars and cents.’’ The 
American people, he said, are not willing to pay for 
good school teachers—or at least they have not been 
willing up to the present. But, said Dr. Goslin, it is 
not solely a matter of money. Prestige is an impor- 
tant factor, too. In the old days, he observed, the 
schoolmaster used to be one of the most important 
men in the community. Today, however, he pointed 
out, the prestige of the teacher has dropped consid- 
erably. 


Under the heading of school buildings, the admin- 
istrators pondered a study made by their Association. 
It presented a picture of obsolete, rundown, totally 
inadequate buildings. The survey estimated that 
$12,000,000 would be required to bring the schools 
of the nation to the level where they would be “‘even 
passable.’’ Scant building construction during the 
depression and a total building stoppage during the 
war years, together with the increased number of 
children to be housed have combined to bring the 
building situation to the poorest level in the history 
of American education, it was pointed out. 


The Association also critically examined problems 
beyond the teacher crisis and building shortage. Its 
members insisted that the type of curriculum in an 
atomic age was of survival importance. In this par- 
ticular day and age, they concluded, other things be- 
ing equal, education for human relationships and for 
citizenship are as important as the traditional three 
R’s. 


Measuring Intelligence 


Reports of the meeting indicate that one of the 
most provocative and challenging reports made was 
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that of Dr. Allison Davis, of the University of Chi- 
cago, on the question of intelligence testing in our 
schools. For years, Dr. Davis said, educators have 
assumed that the type of intelligence tests we have 
given were valid measurements. These tests, he added, 
have shown that children in the low income groups, 
on the whole, have a lower intelligence quotient than 
those in the upper economic brackets. ‘These tests, 
too, he explained, have stamped the rural group as 
“inferior” in intelligence to the urban group, the 
Southern children “‘inferior’’ to the Northern, and 
the foreign-background group as inferior to the native 
population. But he said that the intelligence tests 
now being used are poor measures of real, innate in- 
telligence. 


He maintained that the so-called inferiority in the 
average 1.Q. of the lower income and other groups 
results from a basic law in the existing tests. These 
tests, he said, are based on problems of the school- 
type and favor those children with superior environ- 
ments. 


He and his co-workers at the University of Chicago 
have developed new tests, which are claimed to more 
nearly measure innate intelligence than those in cur- 
rent use. Using these tests, in his experiments with 
children aged 6 to 8, he has found that children from 
inferior backgrounds, as a group, have an average 
intelligence equal to that of the children of superior 
environments. The study found differences between 
individuals but no differences between socio-economic 
groups. 

If the Chicago study holds up, it will be of far- 
reaching significance. 


Adequate Support 

The administrators went on record in favor of 
more school funds being allocated by the State and 
Federal governments. They pointed out that, at 
present, 65 per cent of all funds for public school 
education comes from the communities, 33 per cent 
from the State, and 2 per cent from the Federal 
Government. This proportion is not sound, it was 
argued. A century ago, when Federal taxes were 
relatively small and unimportant, the local commu- 
nities could support their schools. But today the 
Government collects over $40 billion per year—four 
or five times as much as all the other governmental 
units. As a result, the ability to provide adequate 
support at the local level is ‘drying up’’ in many 
communities, it was held. 


All Concerned 


Thus for several days the public school adminis- 
trators and the administrators of teacher training in- 
stitutions talked shop—mostly the kind of shop we 
have been talking on the local and State level in Vir- 
ginia. But it is the kind of shop talk that must con- 
cern laymen and school men alike, for the schools 
belong to the people and the children belong to the 
people. Many a layman, particularly those who 


have no children in the public schools, upon hearing 
10 


for the first time the facts of the teacher shortage and 
the need for school buildings, have expressed in- 
credulity or alarm. ‘The alarm, as Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Incorporated, has said, is a good 
symptom. “It shows’, he says, “that public edu- 
cation is moving to a top place among our national 
priorities."’ But he adds, ‘‘It still has a long way 
to go before the whole American people give it the 
priority it deserves and must have.” 


That it has entered our national consciousness is 
evidenced by the study which Congress is giving to 
the subject of Federal Aid'to education. On the State 
level public education is now being deemed so im- 
portant as to have already become one of the burn- 
ing issues of the gubernatorial campaign. 


The present day problems of public education com- 
prise an issue from which there is no escape. They 
cannot be dodged, camouflaged, or argued away. 


“Think On These Things” 


Let us enumerate some of the problems. But first 
another quotation from Mr. Larsen. ‘““Today, too 
many towns and cities of this land first decide what 
they want to spend for public education; then sup- 
ply the equipment and teaching their budgets will 
allow—and so, by this reverse method, determine 
the quality of education they will offer their com- 
munity. The history of the human race has shown 
that it is better to start by deciding what one’s stand- 
ards and goals are, and then to cast about for methods 
of meeting them.” 

1. Is education important enough for us to en- 
courage our children and those of our friends 
to enter the teaching profession? 

2. What rank do we want our teachers to hold in 
the community? 

3. What is a fair minimum salary schedule for 
teachers? In relation to salaries of what other 
groups should they be set? 

4. Is the Virginia Retirement System for teachers 
and State employees adequate? 

5. What are the school building needs of our State 
and community? 

6. Shall the State bear all or a part of the cost of 
school building construction? 

7. Shall new buildings be financed on a pay-as-you- 
go or on a borrowing basis? 

8. How much should we increase the amount we, 
as the people of Virginia, are spending on public 
education? 

9. What proportion of the increase shall be borne 
by the State and what proportion shall be borne 
by the localities? 

10. If State funds shall be made available in greater 
amounts, specifically, where shall the money 
come from? 

11. Should the localities be required by the State 
to exert tax effort commensurate with their abil- 
ity to pay before sharing in certain State funds? 

12. Shall we look to the Federal Government for 
help? 
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Proposals for An Adequate and Equitable 


Retirement System 


18 1942, the Virginia Retirement 
System was started with 18,000 
members. This number comprised 
approximately 12,500 teachers, 
and 5,500 State employees. There 
were 5,000 teachers and 8,000 
State employees who elected not to 
become members of the system. 

On July 1, 1948, the total 
membership had increased to ap- 
proximately 30,000, of which 
about 17,500 were teachers and 
12,500 were State employees. This 
large increase is due to the law 
which requires all regularly em- 
ployed teachers and State em- 
ployees since July 1, 1942, to be- 
come members. A few of those, 
who elected not to become mem- 
bers in 1942, also, have since 
joined the system. Under the pres- 
ent law, individuals may come in 
as new members without credit for 
prior service. 

At the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1948, there were 1,978 
retired teachers and State employees 
on the roll. Of this number, 1,108 
were teachers who had retired prior 
to July 1, 1942, and 870 were 
teachers and State employees who 
had retired from July 1, 1942, 
through June 30, 1948. 

This brief summary of the 
membership gives the size of the 
group of employees which will be 
affected by the proposals which fol- 
low. 

On January 13, 1949, the chair- 
man of the VEA Retirement Com- 
mittee appeared at a public hear- 
ing in Richmond before the Com- 
mission appointed by the Governor 
to study amendments to the Re- 
tirement Act. Twelve proposals, 
which the VEA Retirement Com- 
mittee decided would do, most to 
liberalize the Retirement Act, were 
presented and received with interest 
by members of the Commission. 
The major improvements sug- 
gested are embodied in the first five 
proposals which were approved by 
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by J. J. BREWBAKER 


Chairman, VEA Retirement Committee 


the Delegate Assembly in session, 
October, 1948. The last seven 
have been added by your VEA 
Retirement Committee in order 
that the system may be made more 
adequate, more equitable, and in- 
crease the State service to the em- 
ployees. The following is a brief 
outline of the proposals as pre- 
sented to the Commission: 

1. That the maximum retire- 
ment allowance, as calculated 
under the Retirement Act, be 
increased to at least $2,500, 
and that the earnable com- 


pensation be based on salaries. 


up to and including $5,000 
per year. 

2. That the service retirement 
allowance be 1/70th of a 
member's average compensa- 
tion for the highest five con- 
secutive years, multiplied by 
the total number of years in 
service. 

3. That any employee who orig- 
inally rejected retirement as 
provided under Section 6, 
sub-section B of the Virginia 
Retirement Act, be permitted 
to become a member by 
— (date)— with full credit 
for prior service as that term 
is defined in the Act, and also 
that any employee who orig- 
inally rejected retirement and 
has subsequently become a 
member be given full credit 
for service prior to July 1, 
1942, as defined in the Act; 
however, no such credit shall 
be allowed since 1942 unless 
the member makes the re- 
quired contribution for the 
years since 1942. 

4. That the Act be amended to 
enable a member of the Vir- 
ginia Retirement System to 
retire from service when at- 
taining the age of sixty but 
upon retirement before attain- 
ing the age of sixty-five, in 
lieu of the State annuity and 


the additional State annuities 
which he would have received 
pursuant to Section 8 had he 
remained in service until at- 
taining sixty-five years of 
age, he shall receive a State 
annuity which shall be the 
actuarial equivalent of the 
said State annuity and the ad- 
ditional State annuities com- 
puted on the basis of his at- 
tained age at the time of his 
retirement. 
That disability retirement be 
allowed after 10 years of serv- 
ice instead of 20 years as now 
stated in the Retirement Act, 
and that the formula used in 
determining disability retire- 
ment be changed from 1/90 
to 1/80. 
That all School Board em- 
ployees be made eligible for 
membership in the Virginia 
Retirement System. (If nec- 
essary, the city or county 
could be required to make the 
employer's contribution.) 
That all members of the State 
Retirement System who have 
retired or may retire be guar- 
anteed the minimum, which 
is now $420, provided they 
meet the time requirements 
for service and disability. 
(The time requirements now 
are thirty years for service and 
twenty for disability. At the 
present time, only those who 
retired prior to July 1, 1942, 
are guaranteed this mini- 
mum. ) 
That consideration be given 
to increasing the maximum 
retirement allowance of all 
retired teachers. (At the 
present time those who have 
retired prior to July 1, 1942, 
have a maximum of $500; 
those who have retired since 
have a maximum of $1,000.) 
That all retirement payments 
(Continued on page 26) 
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A Gallon or Three Quarts? 


ene pupils in our high schools 
will go to college; others will 
not. Some of them will enter the 
professions; others will be house- 
wives, artisans, or unskilled la- 
borers. All will be citizens and 
consumers. So when we plan the 
content of general education in 
high school we may get some help 
by attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: What education does a per- 
son need to enable him to operate 
effectively as a citizen and con- 
sumer? More specifically I am ask- 
ing: What mathematical needs 
does the citizen and consumer 
have? I think these needs include 
at least the following: 


Numbers Have Meanings 

First, I would list the need to 
see meaning in numbers and num- 
ber relations. I mean, for example, 
ability to sense that something is 
wrong when’a zero has been added 
or left off in a newspaper report 
of a State or national budget item. 
I mean also ability to test the rea- 
sonableness of computed answers 
by making estimates. Surely abil- 
ity to make estimates of sizes, dis- 
tances, and amounts, and to test 
the reasonableness of computed an- 
swers will help young citizens and 
consumers to answer such ques- 
tions as: How much will my an- 
nual income be increased by an 
hourly wage increase of 25 cents 
or 13 per cent? How much of this 
will be ‘‘take home pay’’ and how 
much will be withheld in income 
taxes? How much will I have left 
if I buy an automobile, making 
monthly payments of $59.25? 
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Mathematics For 


Citizen and Consumer 
by FRANCIS G. LANKFORD, JR. 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Virginia 









Whether he is trying to fathom the national 
budget or to buy paint for his living-room walls, 
the consumer has mathematical needs that schools 


are only beginning to meet. 





If pupils are taught to see mean- 
ing in numbers and number rela- 
tions, they will also be able to 
make acceptable estimates of sizes 
and distances. The young house- 
wife will not buy too few yards of 
curtain material after measuring 
her windows. She will have some 
idea whether a tempting bargain 
9’ x 12’ rug will look right on 
her living-room floor. She will not 
just take the salesman’s advice of 
a gallon of paint to a room, but 
she will estimate the surface to be 
covered and the amount of paint 
needed. Then she will decide 
whether to buy a gallon anyway, 
when she really needs only three 
quarts, because she can buy a gal- 
lon for $3.49 and quarts cost 
$1.17 each. 


“Head for Numbers” 


Recently I picked up one of the 
booklets given to farmers by fer- 
tilizer companies. In the back I 
found such guides as these: (1) 
To find shingles required in a roof: 
Double the rafter and multiply by 
length of building. Then multi- 
ply by 9 if exposed 4 inches, by 8 
if exposed 444 inches, and by 
7-1/5 if exposed 5 inches to the 
weather. (2) To find interest for 
any number of days:. multiply 
principal by number of days. Then 
divide by 120 if interest rate is 3 
per cent, by 90 if interest rate is 4 
per cent. 

As I saw these, I wondered. Do 
farmers use these purely meaning- 
less rules? If a farmer has a “‘head 
for numbers”’ he will not rely on 
such mechanical aids. If farmers 


do use these guides, it may be proof 
of our failure to develop in pupils 
the need to see meaning in num- 
bers and number relations. 

Second, I would suggest that our 
young citizens and consumers will 
need to be able to interpret data in 
order to check the conclusions of 
others. Here they will certainly 
need to understand the relationship 
of assumptions to conclusions as 
they react to the issues of the day 
discussed in the press and on the 
radio. 


How to Collect and Interpret 


Third, they will need to know 
how to collect and to interpret data 
needed to answer a problem. Many 
young people should consider se- 
riously such questions as: Can I 
afford an automobile? or, Should 
we continue to rent or try to buy 
a home? They are undoubtedly 
deciding these questions without 
careful consideration of the facts. 
The result is often an excessive debt 
burden that may prove tragic. The 
high school has some responsibility 
to teach these people how to use 
numerical data in solving such per- 
sonal problems, lest they continue 
to be the prey of persons who gain 
by their lack of competence. 

Fourth, there is the need to make 
approximate computations mental- 
ly. I do not mean “short cuts”’ 
that often confuse pupils more 
than the longer operations they are 
intended to replace. Rather I mean 
the practice of rounding off num- 
bers in order to make estimates. 
The farmer’s acre is 4,900 square 
yards instead of 4,840. With this 
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approximation he can compare any 
surface he wishes to express in acres 
to a square 70 yards on a side. A 
well-known 6 per cent method of 
computing interest uses a 360-day 
year in order to make approximate 
computations easy. 

In many high school courses we 


teach pupils a cumbersome method ° 


of computing the cost of install- 
ment loans and purchases. Yet we 
know they will not use this op- 
eration unless we also teach them 
how to estimate such costs with- 
out the aid of pencil and paper. 


Is Mastery Possible? 


Fifth, there is the need which 
maybe we should have listed as 
Number One: to have a mastery 
of operations with whole numbers, 
common and decimal fractions. 
This mastery is essential, for other- 
wise the uses I have suggested for 
them will not be possible. 

Unfortunately, our record in 
meeting this need is not enviable. 
For a generation we have known 
that pupils were leaving school de- 
ficient in the most basic elements 
of mathematical literacy. Look 
back over the published reports of 
the last few years and you may be 
surprised at the extent of evidence 
of mathematics deficiencies. In 
May, 1946, the Mathematics 
Teacher includes a report by An- 
thony Marino of “‘the results of a 
test given to 2,304 selected seniors 
from Ohio high schools—public, 
private, and parochial. The tests 
indicate that many Ohio high 
school seniors are woefully weak 
in simple arithmetic and ignorant 
of much of the basic general in- 
formation they should have mas- 
tered before the eighth grade.” 

Again in December, 1946, the 
same magazine contains a report by 
Merle M. Ohlsen of a study de- 
signed to show: ‘“What degree of 
mastery of the mathematical skills 
and concepts described as essential 
for the ordinary citizen in the final 
report of the joint commission of 
the Mathematics Association of 
Amerita and the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematits is at- 
tained by (Iowa) high school stu- 
dents.” 

Tests were given to Iowa stu- 
dents in grades 10, 11, and 12, 
with these results: 

“These high school students ex- 
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hibited an average proficiency of 
57.8 per cent of all arithmetic items 
in the test... . 

“The general (proficiency) in- 
dex of 48.2 per cent indicates that 
the present high school mathe- 
matics program is not efficient in 
preparing youth for life as an ordi- 
nary citizen.” 

Another study in the New York 
schools by Orleans and Saxe yields 
much the same picture. In the State 
Chamber of Commerce study of 
high schools in Virginia, the Schor- 
ling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test 
was given to 1,860 high school 
seniors a few months before grad- 
uation. Part VI of this test in- 
cludes these 10 items, quoted, by 
special permission of the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York: 

What is the average of 4, 6, 8, 
and 10? 

Complete: The ratio of 1 to 3 
equals the ratio of 2 to 

Rewrite the following decimals 
arranging them in the order of 
their size, the largest first and the 
smallest last: 

.93 15 .94 
.40 2.5 .875 

It is necessary for me to mix 
flour and water in the ratio of 3 
to l. If I use 744 cups of flour, 
I must use cups of water. 

On my road map % inch means 
8 miles of actual road distance. 
How many miles apart are two 
towns which on the map are 1% 
inches apart? 

Complete: The interest on $150 
for 2 months at 6 per cent is 

What do you pay for goods 
marked “$8.50 less 2 per cent’’? 

What would you pay for a 
baseball listed in the catalog as 











‘$2.00 less 40 per cent and 10 per 
cent’? 

What per cent of your invest- 
ment do you make if you invest 
$300 and gain $6? 

Only 25 of the group tested an- 
swered all 10 of these items cor- 
rectly in the seven minutes al- 
lowed, and 166 did not answer any 
item correctly. 


Develop Confidence 

Sixth, there is the need to have 
confidence in and satisfaction from 
dealing with mathematical situa- 
tions. When pupils leave our math- 
ematics courses with a ‘‘never 
again”’ attitude, not much has been 
accomplished. We must, by mak- 
ing mathematics instruction satis- 
fying, refute the idea that it takes 
a ‘“‘mathematical mind’’ to work 
with such topics as common frac- 
tions and per cent in everyday af- 


» fairs. It is true that a person may 
* get along in daily life with very 


meager knowledge and understand- 
ing of mathematics. Many persons, 
lacking confidence in dealing with 
mathematical situations, make all 
kinds of clumsy substitutions for 
mathematical solutions. These peo- 
ple are the first to claim the use- 
lessness of mathematics in every- 
day living. The person who has 
confidence in his ability to deal 
with relatively simple mathematics 
understands how his daily living 
is thus enriched. 


The Sluggish Elephant 

Seventh, citizen-consumers need 
to understand and respect the na- 
ture of mathematical proof in or- 
der to use it as a daily tool. I have 
mentioned the importance of un- 
derstanding the relationship of as-’ 

(Continued on page 24) 





Dr. Lankford speaks with authority both about mathe- 
matics teaching and general education in the high school. 
He is associate professor of education at the University of 
Virginia and has also taught at Harvard University and Uni- 


versity of Michigan summer sessions. 


He was formerly a 


high school principal, director of research in Richmond 
public schools, and director of instruction of Albemarle 


County public schools. 


Dr. Lankford is vice-chairman of 


the Education Research Committee of the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Council on the Virginia Economy and directed the 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce study of High School Edu- 
cation in 1942-43. He has also participated in local public 
school surveys. He is the author of several books and co- 
author of others with Raleigh Schorling. 
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po, Sovae Smith has stopped think- 
ing of Joe as ‘‘lazy’’ because 
his homework is poorly done and 
he is not alert in class. She knows 
about his querulous working 
mother, his fatherless home, the 
four younger children. 

Today all over the country 
6,000 Miss Smiths are discoyering 
in a dramatic way that behavior 
is caused. These teachers are work- 
ing in child study programs under 
the direction of the Institute for 
Child Study of the University of 
Maryland. A number of schools 
in the region of Chicago are devel- 
oping similar programs under the 
guidance of the department of edu- 
cation of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Smith's close study of a 
few individual children for several 
years should make her a better 
teacher for hundreds of children 
for the rest of her career. A care- 
ful study of the specific problems 
of sulky, irresponsible Joe helps 
the teacher far more than the lec- 
tures and study programs on child 
psychology and child development 
in general, says Daniel A. Prescott, 
who heads the Institute. 

It is fairly obvious that not all 
general scientific truths are true 
about all children, declares Dr. 
Prescott. ““Yet teachers have not 
been trained to recognize this need 
for knowledge about individual 
children, don’t know what facts 
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Teachers 





Are Studying 





Dr. Daniel A. Prescott 
tells how the study of one 
child leads to better un- 
derstanding of all children. 





they need, don’t have the skills to 
get the facts.”’ 


Learning How Joe Feels 


The teacher needs enough 
knowledge to understand how Joe 
—not all ten-year-olds, but Joe 
—feels in a particular situation. 
If Joe reads badly, general knowl- 
edge about the causes of poor read- 
ing won't help Miss Smith. She 
must know why Joe reads badly. 
And therefore she must know a lot 
about Joe as an individual. 

The techniques for learning 
about Joe can be acquired. Dr. 
Prescott points to the results of a 
four-year program in 14 school 
systems for in-service teacher train- 
ing in child development. 

“Hardly a vestige of our work 
is left in 13 of those systems. In 
only one was the program success- 
ful.’’ Why that one program bore 
fruit where the others collapsed 
makes an eye-opening story. 

The story began seven years 
ago, when the Commission on 
Teacher Education set up by the 
American Council on Education 
began to work on improving the 
education of teachers. One of the 
Commission’s agencies was the Di- 
vision on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel, with headquar- 
ters at the University of Chicago. 
This division gathered the research 
findings of many sciences on the 
growth, learning, behavior, and 
adjustment of children and set up 
a document center for this mate- 
rial. Schoolmen studied the avail- 
able data, conferred with scientists, 
and developed sets of scientific 
principles to describe and explain 


Children 


human development and behavior. 

In the 14 cooperating school 
systems the child development in- 
formation was passed on to teach- 
ers through lectures and systematic 
study programs led by experts. 
After the training, the teachers, in 
effect, said, ‘“This is very interest- 
ing. So what? It doesn’t help me 
with my classroom problems.” 

But in one school system the 
teachers decided that each wanted 
to study an individual child in- 
tensively over one or two years. 
Out of the results of the successful 
experience of those teachers the 
Division (in 1943 it became the 
University of Chicago’s Commit- 
tee on Human Development) 
worked out a program which now 
involves 6,000 teachers in 20 
school systems. 


Five Paths to Understanding 


The child study programs have 
five essential parts: (1) direct 
study of children, (2) consultant 
service from the Institute for Child 
Study to the local groups, (3) 
special training of leaders of local 
groups and regular meetings dur- 
ing the year, (4) local two-week 
workshops for leaders and teach- 
ers, and (5) a six to nine-week 
workshop in human development 
and child study at the University 
of Chicago or the University of 
Maryland. 

Each teacher who volunteers for 
the program is told to select a 
child in whom she is interested. 
She is urged not to select her worst 
problem. The teacher we are call- 
ing Miss Smith selected Joe. She 
was told to gather all the infor- 
mation about Joe that seemed im- 
portant. Her information would 
come from four sources: the school 
records, other teachers, a visit to 
Joe's home, her own observations 
of Joe. 
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The story told here is based on an interview granted by 
Dr. Prescott to a staff writer of Rural Editorial Service for 


the State education journals, 


Dr. Prescott, director of the Institute for Child Study of 
the University of Maryland, is working with Maryland teach- 
ers and administrators in a statewide program of child study. 
Until recently he was professor of education at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 


He is conducting field service programs 


of child study in New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Ohio, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, and Washington, D. C. 





“Few teachers in the United 
States use school records,”’ says Dr. 
Prescott, ‘‘exéept to look at marks, 
the least valuable of what’s there.”’ 


Miss Smith got information 
from the records about Joe’s fam- 
ily, his physical growth, his real- 
ized intelligence in terms of test 
results, and so on. From other 
teachers who were teaching Joe or 
had taught him in the past she 
asked not for evaluations but for 
anecdotes, for stories of character- 
istic ways in which Joe acted, 
things he said and did in notable 
classroom situations. She discov- 
ered that when teachers were asked 
to tell stories instead of to pass 
judgments they did a fine job of 
remembering details. 


A Look at Joe’s Home 


To Joe’s mother Miss Smith 
said, “I’m Joe’s teacher and I’m 
very much interested in him.” De- 
lighted at teacher’s interest in her 
son, Joe’s mother was cooperative. 
She told her troubles. ‘‘Joe’s kind 
of slow and he’s always in mis- 
chief.’’ Miss Smith tried to under- 
stand the ‘‘climate of affection” in 
which Joe lived. 


Miss Smith took a good look 
at Joe’s home and neighborhood, 
remembering that every word Joe 
heard or used in the classroom had 
meaning for him in terms of the 
home and neighborhood where he 
was growing up. The same words 
in terms of Miss Smith’s own en- 
vironment might mean something 
very different. 

Back at the school Miss Smith 
wrote down what she had seen, 
recorded her conversation with 
Joe’s mother, noted that. Joe was 
the oldest in a family of five, that 
his mother took in washing. Miss 
Smith tried hard not to evaluate 
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or pass judgment. She knew the 
records would be valuable in pro- 
portion to how objective and spe- 
cific her observations were. 


Miss Smith added to her notes 
her observations of Joe on the 
playground, in the halls, in the 
cafeteria. She recorded significant 
or telling incidents. 


Every other week Miss Smith 
met for two hours with 12 other 
teachers in the program. Other 
schools have as few as 10 but never 
more than 18 in each child study 
group. Miss Smith read her anec- 
dotes, presented her information to 
the other teachers. The whole 
group tried to figure Joe out. The 
other teachers presented their ma- 
terials too. Each teacher thus stud- 
ied as many children as there were 
teachers in the group. A< strict code 
of secrecy about the information 
the group gathered was observed. 

After three years closely observ- 
ing three children, Miss Smith will 
find it easier to ‘‘figure’’ all her 
children. She will know what 
data she needs to get about her 
“‘problem’’ children and how to 
get the information. She will not 
be expected to do psychiatric case 
work—the serious problems that 
are beyond her she will refer to 
experts. But she will never again 
label the rebellious and aggressive 
Joes “bad,” the withdrawn and 
daydreaming Joes “‘lazy.”” She will 
look for causes and try to under- 
stand and help. 


Children Are Happier 

“Eighty per cent of the teachers 
who've worked with us say they 
and their children are happier,”’ 
says Dr. Prescott. He adds that 
the teachers are actually saving 
time—they spend fewer hours in 
wasted effort, in disciplining and 


nagging, in straightening out class- 
room situations sparked by “‘bad”’ 
boys. 

The Committee is getting proof 
of this. Dr. Prescott tells of a 
Philadelphia school where the 
principal tabulates each year the 
white slips children must carry 
with them when they are sent to 
the office. The slip tells the child’s 
misdemeanor, the time, and in- 
cludes the teacher’s signature. Last 
year he discovered that certain 
teachers had sent 30 per cent fewer 
slips than in the previous four 
years. In listing the names of these 
teachers he discovered that they 
were exactly those engaged in the 
child study program. 


‘Principals and supervisors tell 
our teachers what to do, and they 
do as they're told, and then we 
blame them for poor results and 
assume they're not bright enough 
to do better,’’ says Dr. Prescott. 
‘Teachers have a right to be 
peeved. But we find, if we teach 
them the skills they need, they can 
figure out for themselves how to 
do the job.” 


“Understanding individual chil- 
dren in this way may sound like 
an impossible task. But the good 
teachers have always done it. With 
the properly developed techniques 
about two-thirds of the teachers 
now in service can be made effec- 
tive at it. Most of the others can 
be significantly influenced. About 
one in five you just can’t do any- 
thing for. They won't deal with 
children on the basis of under- 
standing. They insist on dealing 
with them on the basis of tech- 
niques alone.” 


All teachers in the program have 
entered it voluntarily. They are 
all willing to give up several hours 
a week and parts of their vacations 
to the work. And all feel renewed 
enthusiasm about their profession 
and its possibilities. Dr. Prescott 
tells of a sixty-eight year old first 
grade teacher who was supposed 
to retire but became so interested 
in the work she stayed on till she 
was seventy. At the end of a year’s 
study of twin boys in her room 
she said, ‘“That’s the happiest year 
of my life and my whole teaching. 


If I could only have known this 
forty years ago.” 
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Homebound Teaching 


H. REID 
Norfolk “Ledger-Dispatch” 





During 1947-48, 505 students throughout the State re- 
ceived homebound instruction. Of this number, 481 made 
satisfactory progress. Homebound teaching was first of- 
fered as a State program during 1941 with 41 students par- 
ticipating, reports Jane Stoddard, Supervisor of Special 
Education, State Department of Education. 

In the rural areas of the State, some 228 teachers are de- 
voting part time to homebound training; these teachers 
visit the homes of physically handicapped children, after 
teaching a full day’s schedule in the school. Two counties, 
Fairfax and Campbell, have full-time homebound teachers ; 
and three cities provide this service. Richmond City em- 
ploys six such teachers; Roanoke has five, with 14 doing 
part-time work; and Norfolk has one, with 11 serving after 
regular school hours. In all, 41 counties and 16 cities offer 
this service. 

The home instruction program is for the physically dis- 
abled child who is unable to attend school. In most cases, the 
child is orthopedic; or suffering from one of the lower vital- 
ity diseases, such as rheumatic fever, cardia, tuberculosis, 
malnutrition, and asthma; or cerebral paralysis, such as 
grandmal, a type of epilepsy; or polio. 

he accompanying article tells of the work among these 
children in the City of Norfolk. 





by pasting 


STUDY AT HOME—Six-year-old Walter Reynolds learns how to read 
corresponding words by pictures in a big coloring book as Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Bew, Norfolk homebound teacher, explains significance of the 
words. Mrs. Bew has a novel way of teaching Walter numbers by having 
him count the number of bounces the red rubber ball makes when she throws 
it to him. Walter, who has forsaken braces and crutches, may attend public 


school in the future. ‘ 
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IT TLE folks in Norfolk who 

are sick abed need have no 
worry about missing out on their 
schooling. . 

Norfolk school officials, realizing 
that some of the youngsters would 
not be able to come to public 
schools for their three R’s, have 
been sponsoring a system that 
sends the teachers to the bedsides 
of the pupils for their lessons. The 
plan is called ‘“‘homebound teach- 
ing.” 

It is a special education pro- 
gram sponsored by the Virginia 
State Department of Education and 
the City of Norfolk that also sup- 
ports a set of visiting teachers who 
are concerned with social condi- 
tions that affect children’s be- 
havior. 

The homebound plan gives boys 
and girls who have found the go- 
ing rough a chance to get back on 
their feet both educationally and 
in some cases physically. 

Some of the students in the cur- 
rent program have never been to 
regular school at all. Others, in 
the process of recovering from their 
illnesses, will be on the same grade 
level as those in public school when 
they return. 

One pupil, who had been hos- 
pitalized for above five months be- 
cause of a bone infection, was given 
homebound instruction when she 
was well enough to return home. 
Eventually, she went back to pub- 
lic school and found that she was 
advanced with her studies as the 
friends she left for a while. 

The homebound children are 
never left out of the regular school 
routine. Their names are added to 
the roll of the class they left and 
ever so often, they attend special 
class programs in the regular 
schools. In this way, they lose 
neither contact with their friends, 
teachers, or school work that they 
had to leave. 

The dozen or so teachers in the 
program visit the pupils 20 hours 
Or more every month. 

There are no racial or religious 
barriers in the system. White and 
Negro pupils alike are accommo- 
dated. 

The majority of them are polio 
and rheumatic fever victims, two 
threats that hit children harder 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Every Student a Candidate 


for the School Letter 


By ROSCOE VERNE BUCKLAND 
Principal, Fincastle High School, Fincastle 


OMETHING of a constructive 
nature can be done about the 
method of awarding school let- 
ters. The students who wear 
school letters are the ones who rep- 
resent the school, to a great extent, 
in the eyes of the public. 

Under the conventional system 
of strictly athletic awards, only a 
small percentage of the school’s 
student body can earn letters. It 
also is an unfair plan, because only 
the athletic phase of school life is 
emphasized. Undue stress is placed 
on physical ability in contrast to 
overall ability. Athletic letters 
can be won only for activities that 
are closed to many members of the 
school for reasons over which they 
have nocontrol. It also seems out 
of line to award an athletic letter 
to a student who probably takes 
part in a single sport three months 
in each year, whereas being a good 
citizen is a full-time job. 

Fincastle High School proclaims 
its outstanding students with 
School Citizenship Awards. It is 
well to state the philosophy behind 
this method. A_ school should 
discover and develop the best in 
each boy and girl and should rec- 
ognize the fact that athletics make 
up a part of the school program 





Through the courtesy of The 
Nation’s Schools, we are reprint- 
ing Mr. Buckland’s article which 
was written exclusively for that 
publication and appeared in its 
October 1948 issue. We are also 
indebted to The Nation’s Schools 
for the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 
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but that they are not the whole 
school program. Students must 
have an active part in school plan- 
ning and school operation. Boys 
and girls who are good school cit- 
izens should have the same right 
to represent their schools by wear- 
ing a school letter as do gridiron 
heroes. 

Under the Fincastle system, 
school letters can be won by any 
student who presents satisfactory 
evidence that he has been a good 
school citizen for the year. One 
might say that it is a difficult task 
to measure citizenship, but worth- 
while results have been produced. 
Our system recognizes that the en- 
tire life of the student is important 
to his success and happiness. 

Early in each school year a 
School Letter Award Sheet is pro- 
vided each student who is inter- 
ested in trying for a letter. This 
sheet lists the various requirements 
that are to be considered in the 
award. 

A new sheet is prepared each 
year by a committee composed of 
an equal number of students and 
faculty members. After several 
meetings, these members determine 
the’ requirements that should be 
set up for that year. They try to 
consider all of the many phases 
of school citizenship that contri- 
bute to making better boys and 
girls. The following have been 
used as major headings: health, 
scholarship, use of leisure time, 
vocational interests, individual dif- 
ferences, good character,. athletics, 
extra-class activities, church activi- 
ty, hone activity, friendships and 








Usually, students 
are required to make certain points 
under each group. 

Activities may range all the way 


other activities. 


from grades, parties attended, 
home chores regularly performed, 
and 4-H projects to such consider- 
ations as attitudes toward school- 
mates. Thus, any item that con- 
tributes to the betterment of the 
student is worthy of a place in 
this program. It is planned to give 
as many students as possible a 
chance to earn the award. A tiny 
freshman may not make the foot- 
ball team, but if he is interested 
enough to do his-best he will be 
given the same consideration as 
the athlete who carries the ball. 
Any student who holds a top of- 
fice (captain of a team, president 
of a class, homeroom president) is 
given extra points. 

The entire system is based on 
the honor plan. Each student is 
required to keep his own record 
and to present it to the committee 
in his own wording. Under the 
old system, the stress was on ath- 
letics only and the point was to 
limit the awards to a few. Under 
our plan the success is greatest 
when more and more students meet 
the standards. Students compete 
against themselves, instead of 
against others, and it is possible 
for al! students to win an award. 

Students and teachers working 
together produce results. that 
could not possibly be attained 
under the other type of program. 
Boys and girls are made to feel 
that they are a part, an important 
part, of the school. It is their 
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school, and as such they must 
strive toward the highest standards 
in honor, achievement and charac- 
ter. Someone might say that such 
simple things as helping with the 
chores at home and correcting a 
personal defect are very small 
things, but we must also agree that 
it is these small and seemingly un- 
important things that go to make 
our boys and girls the worthwhile 
men and women of tomorrow. 
No good habit is too small to be 
encouraged; nor is any bad habit 
too small to be corrected. Under 
this plan the students learn by do- 
ing and grow by proper and pleas- 
ant learning. 

Fincastle High School has used 
this plan for at least six years, and 
we are highly pleased with results. 
Why shouldn't they all be quarter- 
backs? 

Students interested in winning 
an award must answer a question- 
naire. The questions used last 
year appear in the adjoining col- 
umns. 


SCHOOL LETTER AWARD 
SHEET 


Citizenship 


1. What is your idea of a good school 
citizen? 

2. Who, in your opinion, has been the 
best school citizen this year? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

3. List four things you can do to improve 
your own citizenship. 

4. What are your citizenship grades for 
this year? 

5. If there are any grades in item 4 other 
than ‘‘A’s’’ or “‘B’s,’’ what are you do- 
ing to correct the situation? 

6. List six rules for making yourself an 
accepted member of a wholesome so- 
ciety. 

7. Students who wear school letters repre- 
sent the school in the minds of other 
people. How do you expect to act to 
give others a good opinion of your 
school? 


Scholarship 


1. Why are good grades important? 

2. Have you failed any subjects this year? 
If so, list those failed. 

3. Describe fully your home study pro- 
gram. 

4. How have you attempted to improve 
yourself this year other than to pre- 
pare class assignments and do re- 
quired reading? 

Athletics 

1. What part have you taken in school 
sports during the last twelve months? 

2. Why is good sportsmanship impor- 

tant? 


3. 


ie 


2. 


3. 





What are some characteristics of a 
good sport? 

What have you done to assist in mak- 
ing the sports a program of success? 
If you have had no active part in the 
sports, what games have you seen? 


Club Activity 
To what clubs or school organizations 
do you belong? 
What offices do you hold in above 
organizations? 
In your opinion, what is the most out- 
standing club in school? Why? 








Church Activity 


. To what church or religious group do 


you belong? 


. What office do you hold? 
. What have you done to make your 


church program a success? 


. Discuss your church and Sunday school 


attendance over the last twelve months. 


. Why is church attendance important 


in your development? 


Home Activity 


. What tasks or duties do you do to 


make your home life more harmo- 
nious? 


. How do you feel toward members of 


your family older than yourself? 


. How do you feel toward members of 


your family younger than yourself? 


. Your parents have done much to give 


you a good home and good oppor- 
tunities. What do you expect to do 
to help reward them, although it may 
be in a small way? 


. List five simple rules that would help 


to make you a better member of your 
family. ° 


Friendships 


. What points do you consider in the 


selection of a friend? 


. Students with a good personality usu- 


ally have a lot of friends. What can 
you do to improve your personality? 


. Do you have all the friends you want, 


do you have too many? Discuss this 
topic. 


Other Activities 


. What part have you taken in the 


music, foreign language, forensic, lit- 
erary or creative writing programs of 
the school? 


. On what occasions have you repre- 


sented your school other than in the 
sports program during the last twelve 
months? 


. What school functions held at times 


other than school hours have you at- 
tended during the last twelve months? 





In a recent novel, Within the Harbor, the author, Sara Ware 
Bassett, has one of her characters, Mrs. Eldridge, make the follow- 
ing comment concerning “teaching”. ‘““What’s the use of a vacation 
unless you use it for rest? I’ve no opinion of these teachers who 
instead of usin’ the time given them to store up energy for their 
work take it to earn extra money. "Tain’t fair to those who employ 
’em. They go back to school in the fall all tuckered out and with 
nothin’ to put into their job. Most teachers are paid enough for a 
modest livelihood. They shouldn’t expect to have fur coats an’ cars. 
If they must have those things they’d oughter pick a different pro- 
fession. Teachin’ school is a callin’ so fine it can’t be measured by 
money. It is a service unmarried women can do the country as a 
compensation for havin’ given it no children. I’m proud to have a 
daughter who’s a teacher. Good teachers are heaven-born. They’re 
searce as hen’s teeth an’ are terribly needed in the world.” 
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| Base you have trouble in finding 
plays that are suitable for 
eighth grade pupils? If so, you 
may be interested in how this 
problem has been solved, to some 
extent at least, in Louisa County 
High School, near Mineral, Vir- 
ginia. 

Several years ago, members of 
the eighth grade, which was then 
the freshman class, wrote several 
scenes from ‘Treasure Island”’ 
which the pupils were studying 
in their English class. It was sug- 
gested that these scenes might be 
given at the eighth grade assem- 


bly. The teacher who was in 
charge of the Assembly programs 
decided to use those scenes as the 
nucleus for a dramatization of the 
story to be used on the spring 


program. (For several years the 
eighth grade has put on a program 
for the seventh grades of the coun- 
ty on the occasion of their visit 
to the high school.) Favorite 
scenes were selected by the pupils, 
and other scenes necessary for the 
development of the plot were 
added. Wherever possible the con- 
versation was used as it appeared 
in the book, and when it was 
necessary to write dialogue not al- 
ready in the form of conversation, 
the teacher would write the scene, 
making every effort to have the 
wording in keeping with the rest 
of the scenes. Several students, 
under supervision, wrote many of 
the scenes. A narrator was used 
to tell the parts of the story neces- 
sary for connecting the scenes. By 
writing the dramatization them- 
selves, the teacher and students 
were able to build up parts for the 
students most talented in dra- 
matics, and at the same time to 
afford a number of minor roles 
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Teachers and administrators are invited to trade top 
ideas. Some successful plan or experience of yours, briefly 
stated, may help others. Write out your achievement, and 
thus share your ideas with the profession, making this a 


valuable exchange. 





Write Your Own Play 


by MRS. EDITH F. LAYMAN 
Teacher, Louisa County High School 


for boys less accustomed to the 
stage. 

The scenes were given on a 
stage using only the furnishings 
that were absolutely necessary. Sev- 
eral boys in the class who were 
interested in drawing, made posters 
to suggest change of scene. For 
example, the displaying of a poster 
showing the “‘Admiral Benbow” 
was used for the inn. One poster 
portrayed the stockade; another, 
the “‘Hispaniola’’, et cetera. The 
Union Jack suspended over the 
poster showed the ship in the 
hands of the ‘“‘treasure hunters’’; 
while the skull and cross bones in- 
dicated that the “‘pirates’’ had the 
upper hand. 


Since there was only one girl’s 
part in the play —that of Mrs. 
Hawkins—a number of the girls 
gave a sort of drill made up of 
exercises done to music and the 
Girls’ Glee Club sang several songs. 

Since that time, a number of 
well known books have been used 
with succeeding classes in some- 
thing of the same way, except that 
the dramatization has been writ- 
ten by the sponsor of eighth grade 
assembly. The stories used have 
included ‘““Tom Sawyer,” ‘The 
Gift of the Magi,”’ ““Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol,’ ‘““Mrs. Wiggs of,the 
Cabbage Patch’’ and Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol.” The last named 
was given Christmas 1948 as a 
sort of operetta, using selections by 
the Eighth Grade Choir featuring 
Old English Carols. These in- 
cluded ‘‘Christmas Is Here,’’ ‘“God 
Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,’’ 
“Good King Wenceslas” and ‘Here 


We Come A-Wassailing.’’ Other 
songs used were “‘Deck the Hall,”’ 
““Adeste Fideles,’”’ ‘Silent Night,” 
“O, Holy Night,” and “‘Night of 
Nights.”’ Since the old English 
carols used were not familiar to 
many of the group, they furnished 
a welcome addition to their reper- 
toire of familiar Christmas carols. 

Louisa County High School is a 
consolidated high school with an 
enrollment of around three hun- 
dred and fifty. The pupils come 
to this school from one elementary 
school of approximately three 
hundred and fifty pupils, three of 
around two hundred pupils each, 
and two smaller schools with en- 
rollments of around one hundred 
and fifty, respectively. The enroll- 
ment in the eighth grade is usually 
around one hundred ten. In the 
programs mentioned it has been 
possible for approximately fifty or 
sixty per cent of the class to take 
an active part in the actual produc- 
tion, while the rest of the boys and 
girls are encouraged to assist in ad- 
vertising, securing of costumes and 
properties, et cetera. In other 
words, any one of these programs 
becomes a class production. 

Aside from arousing greater in- 
terest in worthwhile literature, the 
greatest value in original dramati- 
zation lies, perhaps, in the oppor- 
tunity it gives the director, of fit- 
ting her play to the individuals of 
her class. Another advantage is 
that of permitting the use of more 
boys and girls in a public produc- 
tion which not only benefits the 
boys and girls, but also brings out 
more patrons. 
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A thrilling experience—behind the controls, while 
visiting the Chincoteague Naval Air Base. 


ACTIVITIES 


o & 

Some activities in the elementary schools of Accomack 
County are told in picture by Blanche Joynes and W. A. 
Lewis, rural supervisors. 

The scenes depicted here represent only a few of the 


interesting experiences of Accomack boys and girls, se- 
lected from a collection of their various activities. 


Above, Temperanceville Elementary School children 
visit the Chincoteague Naval Air Base. They are shown 
in the control tower. 


Among other activities not pictured, students at Tem- 
peranceville School recently participated in a school- 
community fashion show, painted murals and furniture 
for the lunch room, and made their own costumes for 
several productions in dramatic art classes. 


Boys and girls at Belle Haven School, in addition to 
historical plays, have presented the operetta, “Sleeping 
Beauty.” 

Bloxom Elementary School first graders learn to live 
happily together in social hours. 

At Chincoteague School, a primary group, attractively 
uniformed, furnished music for a community meet. The 
seventh grade at this school is studying Chincoteague’s 
Place in the Development of Virginia. 
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“Country Fair”—a school- 
community success at Tem- 
peranceville Elementary 
School. 


Living and learning local 
history at Belle Haven Ele- 
mentary School. 


Exhibit of classroom work 
done by students at Temper- 
anceville Elementary School. 
Tea was served parents 
visiting the exhibit by the 
children. 
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Net making at Tangier Island School—an experience unique in 
most schools. Students here have also built an open air fire place 


near the water’s edge for roasting oysters, clams, crabs, and other 
delicacies. 
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Fairfax Elementary Principals Visit 
New Jersey Schools 






by MRS. JOSEPHINE N. HOWDERSHELL 


@ aopee Fairfax Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association has initiated 
a project which, the group feels, 
will be beneficial to all the elemen- 
tary schools of Fairfax County. 
The project was proposed to aid in 
planning the instructional program 
so that the work done will be of 
high quality and that there will be 
a similarity of objectives within the 
system. It was decided that two 
principals be chosen to study cer- 
tain selected policies in one out- 
standing school system in the 
United States, in close co-operation 
with the superintendent and super- 
visory staff so that the outcome 
might be of most benefit to the 
principals of the Association. 
The topic chosen for the first 
visit was a study of administrative 
and supervisory organization. The 
Bureau of Education and the Na- 
tional Department of Elementary 
Principals were consulted as to out- 
standing systems in this field. 
Trenton, New Jersey, was selected. 
A principal from one of the larger 
schools and one from a smaller 
school were chosen. Those selected 
were Mrs. Josephine Howdershell 
of Fairfax Elementary School and 
Mrs. Dorothy Collier from Fairfax 
Station. All principals listed ques- 
tions and problems they wished to 
have studied. James E. Bauserman, 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
accompanied the group. 


Warm Reception 

The group was in Trenton De- 
cember 5-10. Every effort was 
made to show the visitors Tren- 
ton’s schools as they are—the best 
and the worst; their problems and 
how they met them; their newest 
buildings with the best in construc- 
tion and furnishing; their oldest 
with make-shifts and drawbacks, 
often of a serious nature. Typical 
of the older buildings was the 
Robins School, Dorothy Cadwala- 
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Principal, Fairfax Elementary School 


der, principal, which was one of 
those most highly recommended 
by the Bureau of Education, a 
school having twenty teachers with 
children of at least five distinct 
racial groupings. Pupils and teach- 
ers celebrated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of this building last year. 
Principals and assistant princi- 
pals throughout the city joined 
with the director of elementary in- 
struction in aiding the visitors. 


Trips were arranged to Princeton 
and to the spot where Washing- 
ton crossed the Delaware. The Old 
Barracks, the Museum, and Trent 
House were contacted so that visits 
to these places might be most prof- 
itable. The three visitors were 
guests of the Elementary Teachers 
Association at its Christmas party 
held at the Country Club. The 
week ended with a last conference 
regarding the questions brought 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK was observed by numerous displays 
and programs throughout the State. Among them was the above window 
display in a neighborhood store in Lynchburg, prepared by the teachers and 
pupils of Fairview School, under the direction of Julia Mahood. The project 
was used to help create the idea of community life and show the importance 
of the church, home, and school in the development of the child. With an 
enrollment of 362 children, Fairview School had 253 visitors during Educa- 
tion Week. 

A “living” window display and demonstration was arranged by the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Lane High School, Charlottesville, for 
American Education Week. The demonstration was held in the semi-circular 
front display window of an office supplies store which furnished all the 
necessary equipment for a model office. At appointed hours, young office 
workers entered the model office to perform various duties—maintaining 
financial records, taking dictation from an employer (boys assumed this 
role), transcribing shorthand notes and machine transcription, typing, and 
filing. A loudspeaker attached to the transcription machine made it possible 
for people on the outside to both hear and see the demonstration. 

Two girls were actually offered positions during the demonstration! On 
the project committee was Marguerite B. Unruh, Elizabeth Squires, and 
Mrs. Isabelle C. McCue, assisted by the students. 
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them from Fairfax principals. 


Recommendations Studied 

Upon returning, the principals 
prepared a detailed mimeographed 
report of administrative, super- 
visory, and instructional practices, 
with recommendations for the 
Fairfax Principals Association. 
These were presented at the Jan- 
uary meeting. In this report, it 
was clearly brought out that many 
splendid things were seen and 
studied, much was being done that 
could aid in future planning, strong 
similarity of aims and procedures 
was evident, and much was noted 
that brought out the fact that Fair- 
fax School System could be com- 
pared most favorably with the one 
visited. In many instances, it 
seemed that the Virginia schools 
had an approach more nearly fit- 
ting its own needs, which is cer- 
tainly as it should be. 

The Association, upon recom- 
mendation of those making the 
trip, decided to work over the en- 
tire report as a group at its work- 
shop at Madison College this year. 
It was further agreed to invite Miss 
Cadwalader to be at the workshop 
as a guest of the Association to 
serve as a consultant in this pro- 
gram. 

Members of the entire Associa- 
tion decided this was one of the 
most worthwhile projects yet un- 
dertaken and voted unanimously to 
send two more principals to an- 
other system next fall to make a 
study of some other designated field 
which would be of benefit to Fair- 
fax County Schools. 





Classroom Teachers National 
Conference 

The sixth Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference will be held at Ply- 
mouth Teachers College, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, July 11-22, 1949, 
under the sponsorship of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and 
Plymouth Teachers College. Dr. How- 
ard R. Jones, President, Plymouth 
Teachers College; Sarah C. Caldwell, 
President of the Department; and 
Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary, 
will act as directors. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by writ- 
ing to the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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REGISTRATION SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Because of the good response to the Registration Service 
inaugurated last year, this is again offered the members of 
the Virginia Education Association. Teachers interested in 
changing their positions may register the fact at the VEA 
Headquarters office. This will operate as a registration 
service only and not as a placement bureau. 


Those who desire to make a change should fill out the 
form below and return it to the VEA Headquarters office 
not later than May 1. - 

School Superintendents may either come to the office to 
consult the files of teachers who have registered or they 
may write for a list, giving the subject or grade in which 
they are interested. This information will be available only 
until June 1. 


(For your convenience, the registration form is repeated this month.) 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION 


Mail to— 


Virginia Education Association 
401 North 9th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Grade or Subject 








NAME OF SCHOOL 








PRESENT TYPE OF POSITION 
PRESENT SALARY... SALARY DESIRED... 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 





TEACHING EXPERIENCE (Give grade or subject) 
































HOWARDS 
VIRGINIA 


A stirring 16mm feature 


length film from the 
famous Literary Guild Se- 
lection “The Tree of 
Liberty”. An authentic 
presentation of Virginia 
History—1776. Legion of 
Decency rating A-1. Run- 
ning Time 117 minutes. 


Many other fine features 
also available. 


Feature rental—$12.00 
to $20.00 according to 
school attendance. State 
attendance. 


BOOK NOW 
NEW PRINTS 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Capitol Film and 
Radio Co., Inc. 


19 West Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 




















Mathematics 


(Continued from page 13) 


sumptions to conclusions in deduc-. 


tive reasoning. More teachers need 
to recognize that logical reasoning 
is the essence of mathematics. They 
need to give their pupils this con- 
tribution which mathematics has 
to make to their general education 
as well as the ability to handle op- 
erations. Professor Harold P. Faw- 
cett, in an article in the Mathe- 
matics Teacher for May, 1947, 
says: 

‘Responsible citizenship in a 
democracy cannot be expected from 
young men and women who are 
operators only, for they are no 
more adequately equipped to apply 
the methods and procedures of 
mathematics to the solution of the 
problems with which they are 
daily confronted than is the slug- 
gish elephant who on a circus plat- 
form demonstrates his ability to 
add two and three.” 


Eighth, there is the need for a 
thorough understanding of com- 
mon mathematical concepts. Such 
concepts as ratio, percentage, aver- 
age, discount, and rate are encoun- 
tered frequently and constitute a 
large part of “‘mathematical lit- 
eracy.”” 


How to Meet the Needs 


To meet these eight needs, what 
should the high school mathematics 
offering be? The most recent au- 
thoritative answer to this question 
has been given by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics’ Commission on Post-War 
Plans in its second report, pub- 
lished in the Mathematics Teacher 
for May, 1945. Selected recom- 
mendations of this commission fol- 
low: 


1. For Grades 7 and 8: ‘The 
mathematical program for grades 7 
and 8 should be essentially the 
same for all normal pupils.” It 
should be “‘planned as a unified 
program and be built around a few 
broad categories."” It should ‘‘en- 
able pupils to achieve mathematical 
maturity and power.” 


2. For Grade 9: “The large 
high school should provide in 
grade 9 a double track in mathe- 
matics, algebra for some and gen- 
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eral mathematics for the rest.'’ The 
small schools should approximate 
this arrangement as closely as pos- 
sible. 


3. For Grades 10-12: “The 
sequential courses should be re- 
served for those pupils who, hav- 
ing the requisite ability, desire, or 
need such work.” 


‘New and better courses should 
be provided in the high schools for 
a large fraction of the school’s 
population whose mathematical 
needs are not well met in the tra- 
ditional sequential courses.” 


The content of these new 
courses would come from such 
areas as ‘‘mathematics as related to 
trades and shop work; commerce 
and business; industry; agriculture. 

. . Every pupil is potentially 
both citizen and consumer; hence 
all pupils should be given some un- 
derstanding of the persistent prob- 
lems that confront most of our 
families; viz., social security, taxa- 
tion, insurance against the num- 
erous hazards of life, and material 
comforts and values with a given 
income.” 


The newest feature of this of- 
fering is the continuation of the 
general track courses into grades 
10, 11, and 12. Many high schools 
with alert faculties are recognizing 
that conventional courses have 
failed to meet the needs of prob- 
ably 60 to 70 per cent of the pupils 
in the late years of high school. 
They are carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on 
Post-War Plans through the in- 
troduction of new courses in math- 
ematics for consumer and citizen. 


The old courses call for im- 
provement too. The needs listed 
are the needs of all boys and girls 
—those who will go to college and 
those who will not. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect college-bound 
pupils to take the general track as 
well as the sequential track. To 
meet the universal needs of col- 
lege-bound pupils, we must im- 
prove both method and content of 
the sequential courses. We can give 
this wider responsibility to the 
sequential courses if we will re- 
serve them ‘‘for those pupils who, 
having the requisite ability, desire 
or need such work.” 





FEST Schoo! Wall Display ™ 


aoe Toll of Mawuie 


Greyhound’s full-color lithographed 
wall displays have proved to be 
popular and useful teaching aids— 
nearly 300,000 of them have beenre- 
quested by teachers and librarians. 

Now there’s a brand new one 
coming off the press. Entitled 
“Famous Festivals of America,”’ it is 
lithographed in full color, and 
measures about 8 feet in length. 
With it come 4 interesting lesson 
topics, describing scores of Amer- 


ican festivals and pageants, their 
historic origin, their significance, 
their educational value. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics free from objectionable 
advertising, and thoroughly inter- 
esting to you and your classes ... 
and you'll find Greyhound the 
best and most economical way to 
reach all of these great and gay 
events. 

Mail the coupon for your copy. 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 


Mail coupon for your copy of Greyhound’s Wall Display 
“Famous Festivals.” (One to a classroom, please.) Send 
coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 815, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 

If you would like informative folder on Teacher Travel 
Credits, check here 0. 


Name 
Address 
City & State 
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Retirement System 


(Continued from page 11) 

be made on the monthly 
basis. (Those who retired 
prior to July 1, 1942, re- 
ceived their payments quar- 
terly.) 

10. That teachers and State Em- 
ployees, who have served in 
the State and who left before 
reaching the retirement age, 
be permitted to leave their 
contributions in the System 
and be given the retirement 
allowance which they have 
earned upon reaching the re- 
tirement age. (This proposal 
would offset to some extent 
the lack of reciprocity; how- 
ever, reciprocity among the 
states would probably be 
more desirable if it could be 
effected.) 

11. That any residue, which re- 
mains in the Employee’s An- 
nuity Reserve Fund at the 
time of the death of the re- 
tired, be paid to the bene- 
ficiary of the deceased. (At 
the present time, an optional 
form of retirement with re- 


duced benefits has to be taken 
to effect this.) 

12. That the Act be amended to 
permit prior service credit for 
any service rendered prior to 
July 1, 1942, upon becoming 
a teacher or State employee. 
(At the present time this is 
restricted by the last sentence 
of Section 7, paragraph C.) 

Full explanations of the above 
proposals were given to the Com- 
mission. If WEA members wish 
additional information about any 
proposal, the chairman will furnish 
it either through the pages of the 

Journal or by letter. 


Homebound Teaching 


(Continued from page 16) 
than most diseases. Youngsters 
suffering from tuberculosis, typical 
bronchial asthma, and other hand- 
icaps are also cared for in the home- 
bound system. 

Only pupils who have been out 
of school for three months because 
of illness and who have medical 
certificates can be considered by the 
school officials who feel that it is 
more important to take care of 











those students whose health is se- 
riously affected rather than those 
who are less seriously impaired. 

The homebound program has a 
good many advantages over regular 
school procedure. Homebound chil- 
dren are naturally afforded more 
individual attention than can be 
possible in public schools and thus 
greater chances for advancement. 

Report cards are not needed. 
Parents generally are on hand to 
see for themselves the progress of 
their children. 

Students in the homebound pro- 
gram are taught much more tian 
just plain book work. Teachers 
encourage the pupils in their hob- 
bies and other interests. Sometimes 
the students can teach the teachers 
a few things about these out-of- 
school interests which give them 
an added self-confidence in them- 
selves as well as being able to do 
something for someone else. 

The program is well planned 
and comprehensive. High school 
diplomas have been awarded to stu- 
dents who have completed their 
school career with homebound 
teachers. 

















Grades 3-8 


The McKee Series consistently provides a Three-Step Les- 
son Pattern which immensely lightens the teacher's load. 


Series 


Language for Meaning 


1947-48 Revision 


The ONLY series which offers a practical class- 
room lesson pattern in the books themselves. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY: Boston - 








coats 








MONTALDO'S 


presents the loveliest collection 
in many a Spring — 
suits dresses 

accessories 


-- from the finest designers in America 


MONTALDO’S 


RICHMOND, VA. 


millinery 


shoes 
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More ELECTRIC Power 


FOR VEPCOLAND! 





















THE new 60,000 Kw. 
Possum Point power sta- 
tion, near Quantico, Va., 
just completed and put in- 
to service, is No. 1 project 
in a five-year construction 
program now in progress 
on the Vepco System. 


Spy ® 


J 












THE FIRST unit in the $100,000,000 five-year construction program on the 
Vepco System—the new 60,000 Kw. Possum Point power station, on the 
Potomac River near Quantico, Va.—has just been completed and is now “on 
the line.” This is one of six projects embraced in the current construction 
program. The others to follow are— 


...An addition to the CHESTERFIELD ...An addition to the REEVES AVENUE 


station, below Richmond, 60,000 Kw. ca- station in Norfolk, 40,000 Kw. capacity, for 
. ' infos oe completion in 1951; and 
pacity, for completion in September, 1949; 


... An addition to the recently completed 
... An addition to the BREMO station on POSSUM POINT station of identical ca- 


. : pacity as the original installation, 60,000 
the Jesse River shove Richamad, 60,000 Kw., for completion in 1951, is now under 


Kw. capacity, for completion in 1950; consideration. 


Also, Vepco has applied for a Federal More electric power is bringing more indus- 


license to construct a hydro-electric sta~ gp 4] progress and more prosperity and com- 
tion on the Roanoke River near Roanoke 











$19,000,000. Construction is expected to 


fortable living to more people throughout 
begin promptly and completion is sched- 
aled for 1952. The contract has already 


Rapids. N. C., at a cost of approximately Vepcoland. 
} aA 
been let, subject to the license being granted 
by the Federal Power Commission. When VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 


completed, this station should add an addi- A \ 1 UT Y ER ( y " iM P \ \ y 


tional 70,000 Kw. to the Vepco System. 
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SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS TOUR HISTORIC WILLIAMSBURG—Inceasing numbers of school 
children in classroom groups are touring the restored eighteenth century city of Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, during the five winter months when special arrangements are in effect. Above left, a group of 
school children alight from their bus at the Governor’s Palace in Williamsburg to tour the colonial 
mansion. Top right, one of the hostesses in authentic 18th century dress explains a point of history 
in the famous House of Burgesses chamber of the Capitol, and lower right, school youngsters enjoy 
a mid-tour lunch at the special picnic grounds provided by Colonial Williamsburg. 

















Cfoorge Peabody College for Jeachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


ULLAL AVOGRO ACARD 





June 13 lo August 19, 1949 
First Term: June 13 to July 15 
Second Term: July 15 to August 19 


For Bulletin and other information, write: Director of Admissions, George Peabody College 


for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Exchange Teachers 

Mrs. Mary A. Franklin, a Rich- 
mond teacher at Binford Junior High 
School, has exchanged teaching posi- 
tions this session with Hettie McKowen 
of Fulham Secondary Modern School, 
Fulham, England. 

Mary F. Sours, of George Wash- 
ington High School, Danville, has 
traded with Iris H. Kendrick of Harry 
Cheshire Secondary Modern School for 
Girls, Worcestershire, England. 

The two Virginians are among 100 
American teachers from 27 States par- 
ticipating in the 1948-49 exchange 
program. 

Hettie McKowen is from London 
and in her native country teaches at 
Fulham Secondary School for Girls. 
She holds a Certificate in French from 
the University of London and a Silver 
Medal for elocution from the London 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art. 
She has also studied in France at Greno- 
ble University and in Spain at Madrid 
University. Her teaching experience in 
the United States is at Binford Junior 
High School in Richmond. 

Iris H. Kendrick of Worcester- 
shire was educated at Stowbridge 
County High School for Girls, the 
University of Buckingham, and Insti- 
tute Ste Genevieve near Paris. She has 
taught in the modern and experimental 
schools of England, with her most re- 
cemt experiment in the “American 
way” at George Washington High 
School in Danville. 

Virginia greets these teachers from 
the British Isles. 


Among Principals 

U. G. Bailey has been appointed 
principal of Snow Creek School. For 
several years he has served as a Meth- 
odist minister in Franklin County. 

George W. Cox, Jr., for the past 
6 years principal of Altavista High 
School in Campbell County, has been 
appointed as principal of Warwick 
High School and Morrison Elementary 
School. He has been supervisor in 
the Albemarle County schools and 
critic teacher at Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, and for one year taught 
at the University of Virginia. He also 
held a principalship in Sussex County. 
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Hettie McKowen 


Mr. Cox holds a B.A. degree from the 
University of Richmond and a M.S. 
from the University of Virginia. 

A. J. Dodson is now principal 
of Newport High School in Giles 
County. He has had previous experi- 
ence in Augusta, Campbell, and Car- 
roll Counties. 

M. B. Duling becomes principal of 
Axton High School in Henry County. 
For the past five years he served as 
principal of Alberta High School in 
Brunswick County. 

Marvin W. Ham has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Middlebrook 
School In Augusta County, where he 
was formerly agriculture instructor. 

Bruce Kent succeeds J. M. Reidy 
as principal at Henry School, Franklin 
County. He is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and has been 
engaged in farming. 

G. M. Law, Jr., becomes principal 
of Glade Hill High School in Franklin 
County, having served as principal of 
Snow Creek School for several years. 





Iris Kindrick 


Marshall A. Morningstar, a 
graduate of Bridgewater College, has 
been appointed to the principalship of 
Alberta High School in Brunswick 
County. Mr. Morningstar was former- 
ly principal of Craigsville High School. 

Mrs, Florence Levin Rosen, a 
graduate of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, becomes supervising 
principal of the Patrick Henry School 
in Norfolk. 

Elmer Tarrall has been elected 
principal of Walter H. Taylor Ele- 
mentary School, Norfolk. He held a 
similar position prior to his period of 
military service. For the past two 
years, Mr. Tarrall has been head coach 
in the Granby High School. 

M. S. Tischler has been appointéd 
principal of the Eggleston High School 
in Giles County. 

Frank L. Whitacre, who has an 
A.B. degree from Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia, was ap- 
pointed principal of Gore High School, 
Frederick County. Mr. Whitacre served 
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as principal of Miller School for five 
years, and with the U. S. Navy during 
World War Il. 


Lily Wood becomes first principal 
of the newly completed Granby Ele- 
mentary School in Norfolk City. She 
formerly served as assistant principal 
of the Granby High and Elementary 
School in charge of the elementary 
grades, 


Carroll Woodroof has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of Blue 
Ridge School in Patrick County, suc- 
ceeding J. M. Tignor who has ac- 
cepted a principalship in Charles City 
County. 





Overseas Relief Fund con- 
tributed by Virginia teach- 
ers thus far this year 
amounts to $1,657.02. 











Inventor— 


—when you think of the great- 
est inventor of the past decade, 
you naturally think of Edison. 
His name STANDS OUT! 


Beauty and precision naturally 
contribute to the EXCELLENCE 
OF 


REX-O-graph. 


It is the “King of Fluid Dupli- 
cators”’ thus the name STANDS 


REX-O-graph Sales and 
Service of Virginia 
116 West Church Ave. 

Roanoke 11, Va. 

















Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


Teacher shortage continues in all depart- 


ments. Unlimited Western opportunities. 
Enroll now. (White teachers only). Free 
Life Membership. 


HUFF TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 

34 years superior plaeement service. 





Ethel Spilman 


Miss Ethel Spilman, one of Vir- 
ginia’s foremost educators and for* 37 
years one of Harrisonburg’s most be- 
loved teachers and civic leaders, says 
goodbye to her many friends and form- 
er pupils here tomorrow when she re- 
turns to her old home at Atlanta, to 
care for her aged and infirm parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Spilman. 


Miss Spilman had planned to resign 
her position in the teacher training 
department of Madison College and as 
a member of the faculty of Harrison- 
burg Junior High School after the 
school year, but when she learned that 
her father was stricken last Sunday she 
deemed it best to return home at once. 


Was State President 


Having served as president of the 
Virginia Education Association, as an 
active member of important commit- 
tees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, as a State vice-president of the 
Virginia Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Club (she re- 
fused the offer to become president) 
and as an educational writer of note, 
many feel that no woman in Harri- 
sonburg rose to greater heights than 
Miss Spilman. 


Aside from the wide influence she 
exerted on the hundreds of boys and 
girls who passed through her classes 
and the hundreds of girls who were 
under her supervision as student teach- 
ers at Madison College, Miss Spilman 
was ever active in civic affairs, al- 
ways being progressive and working 


unceasingly for those less fortunate. 
For years she also was a constant fighter 
for women’s rights and exemplified 
her stand by taking a leading part in 
her comraunity and State affairs. 


On Welfare Board 


During the depression, Miss Spilman 
served as secretary of the old Harrison- 
burg Welfare Board, which set the pat- 
tern for the State, and functioned ef- 
fectively before there was any State 
and federal welfare supervision. She 
was one of those who, as a member of 
the Welfare Board and as a keen ob- 
server of conditions in Harrisonburg, 
was instrumental in establishment of 
the Children’s Home here. This home 
today is one of the few existing in any 
Virginia municipality. 


Miss Spilman was the first presi- 
dent of the Harrisonburg Business and 
Professional Women’s Club and de- 
voted much of her time to carrying 
out its objectives. She almost imme- 
diately was elevated to State commit- 
tees and her counsel was sought by 
clubs in all parts of the Old Dominion. 


A native of Georgia, Miss Spilman 
was educated in Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, at Columbia University and at 
the University of Pittsburgh. She was 
a firm disciple of imparting education 
to her pupils on a most practical basis. 
No man had a greater store of knowl- 
edge on almost all subjects. At school 
when anyone was stumped by a ques- 
tion, the reply was: “ask Miss Spilman, 
she will know.” And she did. 


Miss Spilman said last night she 
“dearly loves Harrisonburg, the Shen- 
andoah Valley and all its people,” and 
does not feel she is leaving. 


“My plans are to return here fre- 
quently, to visit my many friends; I 
cannot be without them too long,” 
she stated. (Reprint from Daily News 
Record, Harrisonburg, January 29, 
1949.) 


Married 


A further item from the Daily 
News-Record, issued February 19, 
states “Miss Ethel Spilman of Harrison- 
burg, and Walter Parks Moore of Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina, were married 
Wednesday, February 16, in St. James 
Episcopal Church at Marietta, Georgia. 
.. . After a trip to Florida, they will 
make their home at 1239 Belvedere 
Avenue, Gastonia, North Carolina.” 
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Dr. Combs Honored 

The twentieth anniversary of the 
presidency of Dr. Morgan L. Combs 
at Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia was celebrated 
January 15 when the faculty and staff 
gave a formal dinner in his honor in 
Seacobeck Hall. 

A classmate of Dr. Combs at the 
University of Richmond, Dr. Robert 
F. Caverlee, now pastor of the Fred- 
ericksburg Baptist Church, offered the 
invocation; Dean Edward Alvey, Jr., 
presided. Greetings from the Chan- 
cellor were given by Dr. Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr.; from the Board of Visi- 
tors of the University of Virginia by 
Mrs. Jere H. M. Willis of Fredericks- 
burg; from the class of 1929 by Mrs. 
Edward A. Parrish of Newport News, 
the former Molly Vaughan; from the 
class of 1949 by Barbara Haislip of 
Washington, D.C.; and from the 
faculty by Dr. Roy S. Cook. 

Guests included the members of the 
faculty and staff, their husbands and 
wives, and Mrs. Ben Wailes of Sweet 
Briar, member of the Board of Visitors 
and chairman of its committee on 
Mary Washington College. 

Dr. Combs was presented with a 
silver punch bowl inscribed in appre- 
ciation of his service and devotion to 
the college. 

Twenty years ago when Dr. Combs 
became president, the enrollment was 
460, the faculty numbered 27, three 
buildings housed the State Teachers 
College on a campus of 65 acres and 
87 courses were offered in 10 depart- 
ments of study; today 1600 students 
under a teaching staff of 92 are of- 
fered 293 courses in 30 departments, 
over a score of buildings have been 
erected on a campus of 381 acres, and 
the liberal arts college is the Women’s 
College of the University of Virginia. 
Work is under way on new buildings 
and plans are being drawn for others. 

Nettie T. Yowell has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the trade and in- 
dustrial education division of the 
American Vocational Association. Miss 
Yowell is a staff member of the State 
Department of Education, serving as 
assistant State supervisor of vocational 
education for girls and women. 
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In Memoriam 


Mrs. Alberta Schaaff 


Mrs. Alberta Schaaff, a teacher in 
the Alexandria School System for 
twenty-six years and the Maury School 
of Alexandria for twenty years, died 
after a long illness on January 22, 
1949, 


Mrs. Schaaff will be sorely missed in 
the school system. She was liked by 
all who knew her for her bright and 
cheerful disposition, her faithful and 
conscientious attention to her duties, 
her strength and integrity of character 
and for the high quality of her serv- 
ices to the school in which she taught. 
Mrs. Schaaff was loved and respected 
by her professional associates, her pa- 
trons and pupils alike. The value of 
her services is beyond estimation and 
will live as a tribute to her as a teacher, 
friend, and fine character for many 
years to come. We have lost one whose 
place will be hard to fill in the schools. 

T. C. WmtiaMs, Superintendent. 


Mrs. Frances Volk McKenney 


In December, 1948, Warwick High 
School, Morrison, Virginia, lost a 
revered and devoted teacher, Mrs. 
Frances V. McKenney. 

In the death of Mrs. McKenney, 
Warwick High School and the other 
schools in Warwick County in which 
she taught, have lost a faithful and 
influential worker. She was a member 
of the high school faculty for six 
years and before her marriage, she 
taught in the elementary grades. Mrs. 
McKenney endeared herself to members 
of the faculty by her abiding interest 
in school problems, her friendly spirit, 
her devotion to duty, her love of chil- 
dren, and her undaunted, uncomplain- 
ing attitude during her illness. 

The faculty and staff of Warwick 
High School and the Warwick Coun- 
ty Education Association, feeling deep- 
ly the loss of a friend and co-worker, 
extend sincere sympathy to Mrs. Mc- 
Kenney’s family. 

Ernest W. Mooney, Jr., Secretary, 

Warwick High School Faculty 
Association. 
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VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


by Yarbrough—Bruner—Hancox 











American history. 





A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS is organized on a modified 
unit plan, containing five units, and preceded 
by a chronological outline of important events in 


This American history text contains several hundred 
interesting excerpts from contemporary accounts 
which make it an accurate and interesting history. 
History takes on new meaning and new interest for 
high school pupils who use A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Write for a descriptive folder 
Virginia Representative—George Peek, Norfolk. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 3, New York 
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Events 
All Southern Orchestra 


An All-Southern Orchestra will be 
sponsored by the Southern Division of 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference at its meeting in Tampa, Flor- 
ida, April 27-30, 1949. The orchestra 
will be presented on Wednesday night, 
April 27, with the Florida Festival 
Chorus, in a joint program. 

The All-Southern Orchestra will be 
made up of players selected from the 
eleven southern states of the Southern 
Music Educators Conference, con- 
ducted by Henry Sopkin, conductor of 
the Atlanta Symphony. 

The first rehearsal of the orchestra 
will be at 9:00 A.M., Tuesday, April 
26. Any outstanding players from any 
Virginia schools who are interested in 
going should get in touch, through 
their teachers, with Wendell Sanderson, 
Director of Music, Richmond Public 
Schools, and State Chairman for the 
All-Southern Orchestra, 407 North 
12th Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Applications for membership in the 
orchestra must be submitted at once. 

Virginia State-wide Safety Con- 
ference will have its fifteenth annual 
meeting at the Hotel Jefferson in Rich- 


mond on May 19-21. The Home and 
Child Section will be represented by 
Cornelia Adair, principal of Franklin 
School, Richmond. 


Arts Convention 

The Eastern Arts Association will 
hold its 38th annual convention in 
Boston, April 6, 7, 8, and 9. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Statler, 
where meetings, conferences, demon- 
strations, and exhibits will be held 
for the four days. More than 1500 
teachers and supervisors of art and 
school administrators are expected 
from various parts of the Association 
area, east of Ohio and north of Vir- 
ginia. Inquiries concerning additional 
details of- the convention should be 
addressed to the Secretary of The 
Eastern Arts Association, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Supervisors Conference 

The annual conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction has 
been set for March 14, 15, and 16 at 
the Hotel Roanoke. This conference 
will be devoted to “Developing an Ele- 
mentary School Program for the Chil- 
dren of Virginia—Today and Tomor- 
row.” Details concerning the Roanoke 
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FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
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FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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conference may be secured from Or- 
ville W. Wake, Director of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond 16, Virginia. 


Guidance Conference 

The annual conference of Virginia’s 
guidance and personnel workers, spon- 
sored jointly by the Virginia Guidance 
Association and the State Department 
of Education, will be held in Richmond 
on Thursday and Friday, March 17 and 
18, at the Hotel Richmond. 

Dr. Fred B. Dixon, principal of 
John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, is president of the Association. 

The two-day conference on educa- 
tional and vocational counseling will 
be attended by representatives of the 
public schools, colleges, businesses, and 
industries throughout the State. 

General meetings on Thursday night 
and Friday morning will center around 
responsibilities of the school and the 
industries in matching youth and jobs. 


Retail Personnel 

The Fifth Annual Retail Personnel 
Conference will be held in Richmond 
at the John Marshall Hotel on March 
16 and 17. The theme of the confer- 
ence will be “Back to Better Selling.” 
Here business and education will join 
in a common purpose, with cooperat- 
ing merchants throughout the State 
in attendance. Further information 
may be secured from Louise Bernard, 
State Supervisor, Distributive Educa- 
tion, Box 60, Richmond 16, Virginia. 


Junior High School 
Conference 

The School of Education at New 
York University will hold March 25 
and 26 its twenty-second annual two- 
day Junior High School Conference, 
according to an announcement by 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School. 

Taking as its theme, “Adapting the 
Junior High School to the Needs of 
Early Adolescence,” the annual con- 
ference will be directed by Professor 
G. Derwood Baker of the School of 
Education and will be attended by 
several hundred principals, superin- 
tendents and teachers from secondary 
schools located throughout the United 
States. 


Eye Health Conference 

The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness will hold a 
three-day national conference, March 
16, 17 and 18, 1949, at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 
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Field Trips. The new president 
already has scheduled several appear- 
ances throughout the State and nation. 
W. A. Early addressed the Tri-County 
dinner meeting in Toano on February 
23; he attended the AASA regional 
meeting in St. Louis, February 26- 
March 1; spoke to the Virginia Beach 
PTA on March 7 and Cradock Lions 
Club on March 16; on March 19 he 
will participate in the annual meeting 
of District D at Petersburg; on March 
25 he attends the Beta Club at Roa- 
noke; he also plans to attend the su- 
perintendents meeting at Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, on April 1, regional 
conferences with Kellogg Foundation 
in New York, April 25-27, and in 
Atlanta, April 28-30, and the County 
Superintendents Association of Mis- 
souri at Jefferson City, June 1-3. 

The Executive Secretary has been 
busy building public relations and im- 
information on _ education. 
Robert F. Williams spoke to the Inter- 
Club Council at a luncheon meeting 
in Richmond on January 21; he ad- 
dressed the Petersburg Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women on January 24; he also talked 
to the Richmond Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on January 31, the Lions 
Club of Richmond on February 2, the 
PTA of Glen Lea School in Henrico 
County on February 10, and the din- 
ner meeting of the Exchange Club of 
Richmond on February 14. On Feb- 
19 he attended the executive 
committee meeting of the Virginia As- 
sociation of School Trustees at Rich- 
mond, and on February 26 he spoke 
to the Campbell County Education 
Association at Rustburg. Mr. Williams 
also was in Washington on February 
17 and 18, participating in the NEA 
Citizenship Conference. 

Problems confronting the profession 
and laymen have also been discussed 
throughout the State by the Assistant 
Executive Secretary. On January 10, 
T. Preston Turner presented the Vir- 
ginia Retirement Act and suggested 
improvements to the Junior High 
School teachers of Richmond at their 
meeting in Westhampton Junior High 
School; on January 14, he discussed 
the teacher’s responsibility for better 
public education in Virginia with the 
Prince George Education Association 
in Burrowsville; at the Lawrenceville 
Woman’s Club on January 25, he dis- 
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parting 


ruary 


cussed the parents’ responsibility for 
better public education in Virginia; 
on February 9, he presented problems 
facing public education in Virginia to 
the Ruritan Club at King and Queen 
Court House; and on February 15, he 
talked to the Franklin County Educa- 


tion Association at Rocky Mount on 


the teacher’s responsibility for a bet- 
ter education program in Virginia. 

The Field Director is constantly 
covering the State of Virginia. Since 
the first of the year, Katherine Hoyle 
has visited the following counties: 
Caroline, Dinwiddie, Brunswick, Han- 
over, Prince Edward, Nottoway, 
Amelia, Sussex, Henrico, Lunenburg, 
King William, Tri-County, Norfolk, 
Princess Anne, and York. 











NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we 


hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 







8 New 
*“HOW-T0-D0-IT”’ 
Booklets 


Just published by 
Film Council of America 


With teacher and parent groups all over the 
country evidencing a constantly growing interest in 


for Teachers 


| Special Preview 

nt by 

5 Film Council 

and Parents ' 


audio-visual education on a cooperative community level, 
perhaps the Film Council of America might be able to 
help you help your school, P. T. A. or community, 


The Film Council is at your service on a 
community level as a non-profit, non- 
political «<clearing house’’ for 
coordinating the efforts of producers, 
distributors, and users of cultural, 


training, and educational films. Whatever your problems 





or questions about films, here’s an 


Here are the 8 titles in the series: authentic, reliable source for answers. 


e ‘HOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 
MUNITY vuse’’—on selecting, ordering, booking 
films; distributor lists, etc. 


The Film Council's eight new booklets, 


with clear, simple information are each 
e “SHOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COMMUNITY USE” CEN Ree TT ee ae a I 
— analysis of problems of community groups SEgee 0 le 6 perucams pase 
iid tm. embimes a enatinb-eo dusmcnmate film use for school, club, and commu- 
FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES’ — questionnaires, lists nity. They are offered at a cost of 15¢ 
of group activities, etc. J . eat 
le of 8 for $1 
e ‘*HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMUNITY each, or the 7 lete set ol, 
FILM WORKSHOPS’ ’—to increase utilization of films, postpaid. 
technical skill 
if further interested, just write directly to 
Film Council of America, 6 West 


Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


e ‘*HOW TO ORGANIZE A FILM FESTIVAL’’— helps 
for planning showings, selecting films, etc. 


e “HOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM FORUM” 
—methods of planning discussion meetings with 
films as basis of forum 


e ‘HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM INFOR- We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
as SS and information to just as millions of people find chewing 
elp you locally j ; ‘ 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


e ‘*HOW TO FORM A FILM couNcIL”’ with lists of 
existing councils, constitutions, etc. 











Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real 
chewing satisfaction. 
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Virginians, With Leaders, Attending Classroom Teachers Conference at Lakeland, Florida: Mrs. H. H. Walker of 
Charlottesville; Louise Clayton of Portsmouth; Mary Castine of Portsmouth; Mrs. Sarah C, Caldwell of Akron, Ohio, 
president, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; H. H. Walker of Charlottesville, president, VEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers; Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett of Lexington, Kentucky, Regional Director, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Anna Gordon Barrett, Oceana; Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, Norfolk; Mrs. Lottie C. Laughon, Lynchburg; 
and Nancy Evans of Lynchburg. 


The ninth Southeastern Regional tion Association, met in Lakeland, With emphasis on the theme, “A 


Conference of the Department of Florida, December 27-30, 1948, with United Profession—An Expansion of 
Classroom Teachers, National Educa- eight Virginians in attendance. Loyalties”, a stimulating program was 














NEW IROQUOIS BOOKS 


You'll Want to Know | 
A series of brand new and attractive literature readers Always Ready 


for Grades 4 to 8; illustrated in color; develop a whole- 
some taste for good reading: 


Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck (1948). 
Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck (1948). 
Toward Pleasant Shores, by Shattuck (1949). whatever may happen. There is where 
True and Otherwise, by Chamberlain and Winn (In Press). : : : 

. ntial 
Tales and Trails, by Chamberlain and Winn (In Press). | a substantial savings account comes in 


It is always best to be prepared for 


aa re ready for good 
Eight new and better arithmetic workbooks, by Patton a ey ee luck or not 
and Young: so good. Open a savings account now 


How Many? How Much? (Grade |), 1949. at any First and Merchants office, and 
Let’s Find Out (Grade 2), 1949. 

Building with Numbers (Grade 3), 1948. 
Follow the Signs (Grade 4), 1948. 

Arithmetic Tool Chest (Grade 5), 1948. 

How and Why of Arithmetic (Grade 6), 1948. 
Arithmetic in Action (Grade 7), 1948. 
Arithmetic and Life (Grade 8), 1948. 


A new and different device for the history classroom | FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


wall; it teaches the time relationships and the important 


events of all history: National Bank of Richmond 


The Iroquois Time Line and Date Chart for All History, 
by Southworth. 


make a deposit every payday. 


H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. Six Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Service 


Paper Ruling 


DIAL 3-1881 


RICHMOND 19, = 





Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Complete Binding Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
VIRGINIA 

















Language for Meaning 


Grades 3-8 


The ONLY series in which the size of the books 
actively contributes to their teaching value. 


The McKee Series offers a large, handsome format — for 
more material, better type, larger teaching illustrations, 
better binding. 





Series 





1947-48 Revision 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY: Boston 














developed through addresses, discussion 
groups and fellowship. Participants 
on the program from Virginia included 
H. H. Walker, of Charlottesville, presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, who responded to the Roll Call 
of States and also served as leader of 
the discussion group on Professional 
Standards; Mrs. Eva Guynn of Nor- 
folk, who has served as secretary of 
the VEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, presided at the third general 
session of the conference; and Mary 
Castine, of Portsmouth, vice-president 
of the VEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, served as reporter for the 
discussion group on Program and Con- 
ference Planning. 


Other discussion groups included the 
Evaluation of Teaching, Principles of 
Affiliation, Public Relations, and the 
How and Why. Among the key speak- 
ers were Mrs. Jessie P. Fuggett, Re- 
gional Director; Frank Bass, Associate 
Secretary, TEA, and member of the 
NEA Legislative Council; Hilda Maeh- 
ling, Executive Secretary, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA; and 
Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, president, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
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A tour of Lake Wales, basking in 
Florida’s sunshine, teas and dinners 
added to the fellowship of a confer- 
ence long to be remembered. 

District M Classroom Teachers 
recently elected the following officers: 
President, Allene Elkins of Rad- 
ford; vice-president, Virginia Kelly 
of Rocky Mount; secretary, Rubye 
Montgomery, Hillsville; and treasurer, 
Christine Forbes, Morningside Ele- 
mentary School, Roanoke. Mrs. Roy 
E. Kyle is the retiring president of 
this group. 


Scholarship Applications 

State Summer School Scholarship ap- 
plications will be received between 
January 1 and April 1; forms may be 
secured from the division superintend- 
ent. Applications for Regular Term 
Scholarships must be received by July 
1 and forms may be secured from the 
colleges. 

To increase the supply of teachers, 
the General Assembly has established 
two types of scholarships for Virginia 
residents for use in both the State sup- 
ported and private colleges: (1) 
Scholarships of not over $300 per year 
for sophomores, juniors and seniors in 
college who will prepare for teaching 


in the public elementary schools of 
the State, or who are preparing to 
teach in the following fields in high 
school: Natural Sciences, Mathematics, 
Physical Education, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Music, Art, Industrial Arts, 
Commercial Education, Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Trade and Indus- 
trial, Library-Science, and Distributive 
Education; scholarships are also au- 
thorized for “a limited number of 
freshman students.” (2) Scholar- 
ships of not over $100 each for sum- 
mer school attendance. Periods of less 
than four weeks are not accepted. 
The amount of scholarship varies with 
period. 

Further particulars may be secured 
from Dr. J. L. B. Buck, Co-ordinator 
of Teacher Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Box 60, Richmond 
16, Va. 

Sixth Annual State String Or- 
chestra met at Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, December 3, 
4, 5. There were 108 students reg- 
istered from fourteen schools, includ- 
ing 35 first violins, 28 second violins, 
17 violas, 14 cellos, 14 double basses. 
Miss Elizabeth A. H. Green, of the 
University of Michigan, was guest 
conductor. 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Literature for 
Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 


Ideal children’s literature 

of all periods— clear-cut 

, themes—the right reading 

uy experiences at the right 
m4 age level. 


Teachers’ Manuals . . . Activity Books 


Represented by R. V. AUGUSTINE. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 


The above books are part of the same 
literature series as the state-adopted 
PROSE AND POETRY books for the 
high school grades. Thoughtfully pre- 
pared teachers’ manuals available with 
all Singer publications. 














IN 
RICHMOND 


More people drink 
Richmond Dairy 
Milk than all 
others combined. 
There must be a 
reason. 


and for the finest in 


ICE CREAM 
They prefer 


RICHMOND 
DAIRY 
and 


DoLLty MADISON 


ICE CREAM 





























NEA Honor Roll 
Towards Virginia’s goal of 13,- 
407 NEA members by May 31, 
1949, 100 per cent enrollment has 
been reported in the counties and 
cities listed below. ‘The year when 
this perfect. record began is in- 
dicated. 
Counties 
Albemarle 
Alleghany 
Amelia 
Appomattox ..(1945) 
Augusta .... Pong (1941) 
Bath Spee 
Botetourt (1943) 
Buchanan (1945) 
Campbell (1940) 
Caroline (1946) 
Carroll (1943) 
Charlotte (1945) 
Chesterfield (1944) 
Culpeper . (1944) 
Elizabeth City (1944) 
Fauquier (1941) 
Fluvanna (1947) 
Franklin (1943) 
Grayson (1943) 
(1948) 
(1946) 
(1946) 
(1948) 
(1946) 
(1941) 
(1943) 


...(1947) 
(1947) 
(1943) 


Henry 
Highland 
Louisa 
Loudoun 
Lunenburg 
Montgomery . 
Norfolk 
Nottoway (1943) 
Orange (1947) 
Page seh (1948) 
(1944) 
(1947) 
(1941) 
(1948) 
(1943) 
(1942) 
(1941) 
(1947) 
(1941) 


Pittsylvania 
Prince George 
Rappahannock 
Rockingham 
Shenandoah 
Spotsylvania 
Sussex 
Tazewell 
Warren 
Warwick (1946) 
Wythe (1944) 
York (1946) 
Cities 
Bristol 
Buena Vista 
Hampton .. 
Harrisonburg 
Hopewell 
Martinsville 
Phoebus . 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
Suffolk ... 


Staunton 


(1947) 
(1946) 
(1944) 
(1940) 
(1935) 
(1943) 
(1944) 
(1947) 
(1943) 














TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, 
A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 


.Uncle Sam’s procurator. 


i all 
BOYCOTT—‘“‘Since 1880:<name of first 
well-known victim of process, an Irish 
land agent, Captain Boycott,” elucidates 
Tue Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 
many “processes” so effectively started 
by the Irish. nw 
A.A.S.A.— With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 
istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- 
timate was heard that each teacher 
handled 15.32 bovks and requested 
that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 

PIs 
WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists 
and what ten novels are the greatest? W. 
Somerset Maugham states his judgment in 
a new series by Winston. What is your 
opinion? nw 
COLLEGES all over the country! Yes, yet 
twenty per cent of all college students are 
enrolled in merely twenty universities. 

ND 
PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
to establish correct left-to-right eye move- 
ment and return eye sweep from the end 
of one line to the beginning of another. 
Easy GrowTH IN Reapine Pre-Primers 
were designed to develop all reading skills. 
What about the Pre-Primers you use? 

LIN 
ABOVE average: Estimated number of 
marriages per year for 1940-1950 period 
is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there were 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000. No 
wonder Wrepp1InNG ETIQUETTE COMPLETE 
by Mrs. Logan Bentley proves a con- 
sistent best-seller. 

et 
VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 
tele through television? No—according to 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of 5 
sets are installed in private homes. 

A 

INTERNATIONAL lan- o. TEACHERS 

rae 9 o” Mo, 
guage—is it Espe- 
ranto? Anglic? Latin? 
Ne—No—Non! The 
answer is algebra, says 
Daniel W. Snader, au- 
thor of the new AL- 
GEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Los Angeles 15 Toronto 


» 
* NaTion's pu’ 
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NOW! 
Ado pted 


“DOUBLE DISABILITY” 


Is something you Cannot Afford 








in e Doctor bills, Medicine bills and possibly Hos- 

“ : ia: pital bills are the result when Sickness or Ac- 

Virgu cident disability strikes. Add loss of time 

from the classroom and consequent partial or 

ti 5 ‘ complete loss of salary and you suffer a ““Dou- 
. and Already Proved in the Richmond Schools! ble Disability.” - 


. LE FRANCAIS ET LA FRANCE 


the Richmond schools asked for and obtained 
wa coca to use LE FRANCAIS ET LA 





You Can Afford To Insure 








st special permission : y é , — ; saa 
FRANCE, Premier Cours and Deuxieme Cours in their A in D | 

° classes. This year, the State of Virginia eee i: ga st ee oub e Disability 

=! these outstanding books so that you, too, can provide these Cee ak Weiilantn Natiaid Teacher 


& extra PLUS FEATURES for your students. 


French vocabulary. 


copies to: 


400 South Front Street, 





e EASY FIRST YEAR to stimulate student interest 
and build firm foundations in French! 

e MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS of modern two- 
year course and College Entrance Requirements! 

e UP-TO-DATE MATERIALS — Deuxieme Cours, 
copyright 1948; Premier Cours, copyright 1946! 

e REALIA IN ENGLISH to give every student valu- | 
able background beyond the limits of his first year 


See these and many other important features in LE | Group Office — 203 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 


FRANCAIS ET LA FRANCE. Send for examination 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., Inc. | 
Affiliated with American Education Press, Inc. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 











Group Insurance provides a “Substitute In- 
come” when you are disabled. Most Virginia 

* Local Education Associations sponser a Wash- 
ington Group Plan. If yours does, participate. 
If it does not, ask your President or Welfare 
Chairman to investigate. 


| Washington National Insurance 


Company 


Chicago, Ill. — Executive Offices: Evanston, Ill. 





Association Activities 


Augusta County Education As- 
sociation had an informal reception on 
October 20, at the Ingleside Country 
Club near Staunton, to honor and wel- 
come new teachers entering the Asso- 
ciation. The reception for new mem- 
bers has become an annual affair. 
Guided by James Harrison of Fishers- 
ville Schools, as master of ceremonies, 
the evening was one of enjoyment for 
all teachers, administrators, and friends 
present. Several novel introductory 
games thoroughly “broke the ice” and 
left everyone in a receptive mood for 
the program which followed. There 
were varied selections of both instru- 
mental and vocal music, and readings. 
Mrs. Nell Henderson, of Craigsville, 
is president of the Association and 
Mrs. Jessie Shomo is chairman of the 
Social Committee. Publicity chairman 
is Marvin W. Ham of Middlebrook. 


Halifax Education Association re- 
versed itself on its teacher sick leave 
policy at its meeting on October 21 
in C. H. Friend High School. Last 
year Halifax County was the only edu- 
cational division in the State which re- 
jected the sick leave plan set up by the 
Legislature. Again presented by Harry 
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James of Cluster Springs High School 
the group voted to enter the State 
plan. Benefits of the Preventorium 
were presented by Mary Pettus. The 
group also voted to continue unified 
membership, after some discussion on 
NEA dues. Superintendent R. L. 
Lacy reported on the recommenda- 
tions of the School Study Commis- 
sion. M. U. Leete, president, presided 
at the meeting. 


King George County Education 
Association is moving forward under 
the leadership of Hessie Sharp, presi- 
dent, according to their VEA reporter, 
Nellie W. Ashton. At their October 
meeting, held in Dahlgren School, the 
program committee presented plans 
for the session. The topic for study 
will center around the theme “De- 
velopment of the Child Through an 
Enriched Program”, and plans included 
a dinner meeting in December and a 
panel discussion on Reading in Feb- 
ruary. With 100 per cent local and 
VEA membership, they are stressing 
100 per cent membership in the NEA. 

Lancaster-Northumberland Ed- 
ucation Association had a turkey din- 
ner on November 17, topped off with 
a musical program. Superintendent R. 


E. Brann introduced David Nelson 
Sutton, president of the Virginia Bar 
Association, who spoke on “The Re- 
birth of a Nation”, giving his impres- 
sions on Japan while serving there re- 
cently as prosecuting attorney. Mrs. 
Grace Mercer, president, presided at a 
brief business session, after which Mrs. 
Elizabeth McKenney reported on the 
VEA State Convention. 

Loudoun Education Association 
featured a panel on proposed Federal 
aid to education at their meeting on 
January 18 in the Purcellville School 
auditorium. Dr. Ernest Giddings, as- 
sistant director of the National Ed- 
ucation Association Legislative-Federal 
Relations Division, presided over the 
panel. Other members of the panel 
included I. W. Baker, chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors; Rev. Monroe 
Bush, pastor of Leesburg Presbyterian 
Church; Mrs. Nan Lin Kincaid, mem- 
ber of the School Board; Howard T. 
Brown, president of the Loudoun Pa- 
rent-Teacher Association; and Stilson 
H. Hall, member of the General As- 
sembly. Miss Adelaide Dale, elemen- 
tary supervisor, is president of this 
alert association. 

Mathews - Middlesex Counties 
Education Association had as principal 
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CLAYOLA 


—a Genuinely Creative Medium 


Even under extremes of heat and cold, the 
smooth firmness of Clayola remains inde- 
structible. Harmless, waterproof, stainless, 
Clayola never ruffles or pulls apart, and 
may be used over and over again without 
losing its plasticity or becoming rancid. 
14 Ib.to5 lb. bricks, 

available in 9 soft, 

mellow colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Makers of Crayola 
Crayon and Other 
Gold Medal Products 














ENJOYABLE EARNING 


Summer Salesmen ENJOY helping 
to put DENOYER-GEPPERT Geography 
Maps and Globes, Citizenship, History 
or Nature Study Charts in Schools. It 
is a worth-while service and pays well, 
too. For full information write NOW to 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 




















speakers Davis Y. Paschall, State Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education, and 
Lucien Adams, State Co-ordinator of 
Guidance and Consultation, at a work- 
shop on Guidance at Mathews High 
School on December 10. “A total 
school program as it is related to our 
American way of life” was pointed out 
by Mr. Paschall in his address, which 
was followed by group discussions on 
teacher problems. “Guidance in Deal- 
ing with Problems of Children” was 
the subject of Mr. Adams’ address, 
reports W. P. Haynie. 


Prince William County Associa- 
tion is much interested in doing its 
part in boasting Federal legislation 
for schools this year, states their VEA 
Reporter, Ossie L. Tipton. D. M. 
Kelso, Federal Legislative chairman, 
represented their Association at the 
NEA meeting called in Washington 
on October 23 to discuss school aid, 
and brought back a full report. 

Roanoke City Education Associa- 
tion at its meeting on January 17 in 
Lee Junior High School heard reports 
from the various committee chairmen. 
Superintendent D. E. McQuilkin dis- 
cussed the school program, including 
progress on the new Monroe Junior 
High School. A report was also given 
on the recent NEA conference on pro- 
fessional relations held in Washington. 
Membership in local, State, and na- 
tional education associations, as well 
as a plan for overseas relief for teach- 
ers, was discussed. Mary DeLong heads 
this Association. 


Rockbridge Education Association 
heard reports from the 10 official dele- 
gates attending the VEA State Con- 
vention at their meeting in Ann Smith 
School, Lexington, on November 11. 
Introduced by the president, Dan W. 
Burger, each reported on some particu- 
lar phase; J. G. Goodman covered 
retirement, Henrietta Dunlap the Vir- 
ginia Geographical meet, India Camp- 
bell summarized the Elementary Prin- 
cipals Conference, Mrs. Mary Shields 
reported on audio-visual aids, Jose- 
phine Peters on the libarians group, 
Mrs. Ethel Moore on citizenship, Zena 
Gilkerson on NEA activities, Mrs. 
Anna Hodges on Social Studies, Doro- 
thy Furr covered Responsibility of 
Teachers to Understand the Children, 
and Gertrude Morrison on the Class- 
room Teachers meet. 


Russell County Education Asso- 


ciation discussed “Pupil Growth” at 
its meeting on December 4 at Lebanon 


High School. Miss Bertha Jackson, 
president, presided at the business ses- 
sion during which reports were given 
by the Public Relations, Teacher Wel- 
fare, Professional Relations, Citizen- 
ship, NEA Membership, and Social 
committees. The theme was developed 
in panel and group discussions. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the elementary 
teachers discussed “Progress in Pupil 
Growth as Affected by: (a) Desir- 
able Teaching Procedures, (b) Ade- 
quate Teaching Materials, (c) A Basic 
Understanding of Pupil Needs, Inter- 
ests, and Abilities, (d) Guidance of 
Pupils in Proper Study Habits, and (e) 
A Better Understanding of Pupil- 
Teacher-Patron Relationships.” The 
high school teachers participated in 
a discussion on “Progress in Pupil 
Growth as Affected by: (a) Drop- 
outs and Attendance, (b) Guidance 
and Home Room Programs, (c) Phy- 
sical and Health Education, (d) Home 
Work, and (e) Extra Curricular Ac- 
tivities.” The Superintendent, direc- 
tor of instruction, elementary super- 
visor, Visiting teacher, and high school 
principals served as consultants. The 
reporter for this active group is Rosa 
Evelyn Gray. 

Smyth County Education Associa- 
tion had as guest speaker Katherine 
Hoyle, VEA Field Director, at their 
meeting on October 5 in Marion High 
School. William J. DeLong, president 
of the association and principal of 
the host school, presided at the meet- 
ing. 
Surry County Teachers Associa- 
tion, at its meeting on November 8 
at Surry County High School, heard 
a report on the NEA Federal Aid 
Conference in Washington by Vivian 
Glazebrook and the highlights of the 
VEA State Convention summarized 
by Lena Parker. Presiding at this 
meeting was Salabel McAllister, presi- 
dent. 


Central Virginia Industrial 
Education Association is an organi- 
zation of teachers in the fields of Ad- 
ministration, Agricultural Education, 
Distributive Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Arts, Commercial 
Education, Vocational Guidance, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. It meets 
the third Wednesday of each month in 
one of the several schools in the cen- 
tral Virginia area. 

R. H. Wilson of Fisherville is pres- 
ident of this group and J. L. Sauder 
of Charlottesville is the secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Science Fellowships for Teach- 
ers. Fifty fellowships at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York, will be 
awarded for the fifth year by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The grant of 
the Fellowship covers tuition, fees, 
maintenance at the College during the 
six weeks, and traveling expenses. The 
fellowships are tenable from July 2 to 
August 13, 1949, and applicable in 
the fields of chemistry and physics. Ap- 
plications will be considered only from 
experienced secondary school teachers 
of science, holding at least a bachelor’s 
degree representing substantial under- 
graduate courses in chemistry or physics 
and in mathematics. Completed appli- 
cations must be received by April 1. 
Forms may be secured from the Com- 
mittee on General Electric Fellow- 
ships, Physics Laboratory, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady 8, New York. 

Five Virginians participated in the 
1948 fellowships: Virginia R. Carter, 
Appalachia High School; Eloise M. 
Davis, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond; David A. Jackson, Harri- 
sonburg High School; Mildred Lapsley, 
James Monroe High School, Fredericks- 
burg; and Pauline Smith, Osbourn 
High School, Manassas. 

Student Scholarships. The 
League of Virginia Counties announces 
its annual scholarship contest for all 
students interested in their county gov- 
ernment. Each scholarship, awarded on 
a four-year basis, is wotth about 
$2,000. The contest is open to all 
high school seniors in Virginia if they 
reside in a county which is a member 
of the League of Virginia Counties. 
This year one scholarship of $300 plus 
tuition and fees will be awarded to a 
boy for use in the University of Vir- 
ginia and one will be awarded to a 
girl for use in Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia at 
Fredericksburg. The scholarships are 
sponsored jointly by the League of 
Virginia Counties, the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials, and the 
University of Virginia. Applications 
should be made through school prin- 
cipals to the Division Superintendent 
of Schools in each county.- Applica- 
tions should be on file with the Divi- 
sion Superintendents not later than 
May 1, 1949. Copies of rules may be 
secured from the League of Virginia 
Counties, 302 County Office Building, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


for MARCH, 1949 


Cabelliana Exhibit Planned. 
An exhibit of the works of James 
Branch Cabell and other Cabelliana, 
taken from the collection of Nelson 
Bond, author and collector of Roa- 
noke, Virginia, will be held in the Li- 
brary at the University of Virginia for 
ten days beginning April 10. The oc- 
casion for the exhibit is Mr. Cabell’s 
70th birthday on April 14, on which 
date his 50th book, The Devil’s Own 
Dear Son, will be published by Farrar, 
Straus and Company. Mr. Bond’s col- 
lection, believed to be one of the most 
complete in existence, will be supple- 
mented by sample manuscript pages 
and galley proofs of The Devil’s Own 
Dear Son, furnished by the publisher. 
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For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 








SUMMER TOURS 


Cuba—Mexico—New York—Canada 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Discount to Teachers and Organizers. 


Write for folder. 
JAS. A. DASHER, Valdosta, Ga. 
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We get so excited about 
our new vocational books 
that we often neglect to re- 
mind you of texts published 
back in 1948, and even be- 
fore! These are our every- 
day best sellers! If there are 
any here you do not know, 
let us send them on ap- 
proval, 


MAcHINE SHop THEORY AND 
Practice — Wagener & Ar- 
thur. Officially adopted for the 
Ford Motor Company Training 
Department. 


s 


Swooper’s Lessons IN PRrRac- 
TICAL Exectriciry — Haus- 
mann. 18th Ed. 


MATHEMATICS OF THE SHOPS 
—McMackin &§ Shaver. 2d 
Ed. 


Home Crarts HANDBOOK — 
Haines. Also available in 7 
small books, one for each craft. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICITY — 
Nadon €&% Gelmine. 


TELEVISION SIMPLIFIED, Kiver 


TELEVISION AND F-M Re- 
CEIVER SERVICING—K iver. 


ELEMENTARY RApDIO SERVICING 
—W ellman. 


Brand New for Spring 
WatcH Reparrer’s MANUAL 
—Fried. 


PRIMER ON BupGETING—YVW el- 
lington. 


FURNITURE MAKING AND 
CaBINET WorKk—Pelton. 


Want our new Vocational Catalog? 


VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. INC. 


NEW YORK 3 

















—Recently adopted 











in Virginia 
TRESSLER: 


Course Ill, Course IV. 


for grade 7 


History of United States 





English in Action 
Fourth Edition. Course |, Course Il, 


for high schools 


for high schools 








de francais 


HUEBENER: 


HARTMAN, BALL, and NEVINS: 
America—Land of Freedom 


Third Edition 


DUMOND, DALE, and WESLEY: 


Volume | for first year Spanish 


180 VARICK STREET 


THESE BASAL TEXTS 


DALE and DALE: Cours eléméntaire 


for first year French 


Oui, je parle francais! 
for second year French 


CASIS, SWITZER, HARRISON and 
WOOLSEY: EI mundo espanol 


Volume Il for second year Spanish 


a. Heath and Company 


NEW YORK 14 











th Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 

To be the first in your school with 
the new teaching ideas, watch the ad- 
vertising columns in the Virginia 
Journal. You will always save time 
by using the advertisers’ own coupons. 
14c. “Four DeVry Education Bulle- 

tins.” No. 1, “The Use of Mo- 
tion Pictures During the Past 
Twenty Years.” No. 2, “Sug- 








gestions for Organizing Student 
Operator’s Club for Projected 
Teaching Aids Department.” 
No. 3, “Suggestions for Organiz- 
ing a Functioning Audio Visual 
Teaching Aids Department.” No. 
4, “Suggestions for Effective 
Techniques for Utilizing Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom.” 

Famous Festivals of America 
wall mural. Accordion folded. 
8 feet long. Lithographed in 
full color from natural color 
photographs. Shows 10 famous 
festivals in America with brief 
historical background on each. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
14c¢ 37¢ 38e 39c 


School address ... 
Enrollment: 





USE THIS COUPON. 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


40c 4le 








“Railroads at Work.” A 72-page 
booklet in colors containing all 
the pictures included in the 
Teachers’ Kit, with a brief story 
for each picture. Written in 
simple, direct language. Also 
includes pictures of the various 
types of locomotives and cars. 


“Continuous Revision at Comp- 
ton’s” is a behind-the-scene story 
of the efforts made to keep an 
encyclopedia up-to-date. Infor- 
mative booklet, recommended 
for English, Journalism and Li- 
brary classes. 

“Coal Black Magic.” A 4-page 
reprint in color showing both by 
illustration and through text 
some of the amazing by-products 
of bituminous coal—from rain- 
coats to records. 

Vacation plans for the South- 
west are outlined in attractive 
folders by the Continental Trail- 
way. 

“Profits Mean Progress For 
Everyone” is an illustrated book- 
let setting forth the 1948 busi- 
ness results of a large corpora- 
tion, a story of free enterprise 
in action. 
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POPULAR... 


with 
900d 
reason! 





HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD TC-705 


Either five or seven ply deep curve back. 


Quiet ball and socket steel hinges. 


Baked enamel finish, any color desired. 


Unexcelled workmanship and reputation. 
e Fits any floor incline. 
e We will prepare floor plans and sight line layout. 


e Specifications and samples furnished upon request. 


A. D. WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. 


316 W. CARY ST. PHONE 2-897: RICHMOND 20, VA. 
































Year, after year, Wayne’s safety and sturdy economy 
make it the favorite school bus throughout the 
Nation. Through lock-bolted assembly of “Bonder- 


ized,”’* 


thoroughly corrosion-proofed, die-formed 
parts prolongs their life and reduces maintenance 


‘costs. Waynes meet and exceed all National and 





BAKER EQUIPMENT 


— sO 
BATr<cLR 


State specifications. But materials remain in short 
supply and there is little likelihood that there will 
be enough Wayne School Buses in 1949 to meet 
the demand. So, if you will need new buses next year, 
NOW is the time to get your order on the schedule. 


Sold and serviced by 


*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ENGINEERING CO. 








SUMMIT AND NORFOLK 


STREETS 


RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA 





